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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

In the Maine Legislature now in session 
at Augusta, the judiciary committee of 
both houses gave a hearing Feb. 6 to about 
20,000 petitioners for municipal woman 
suffrage. Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Port- 
land; Mrs. Stevens, of Stroudwater ; Prof. 
Wm. H. Carruth, of Kansas; Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, of Massa- 
chusetts, spoke in support of the peti- 
tions. Delegations of ladies were present 
from Portland, Saco, Deering, Cornish, 
Bangor and many other localities. Mr. 
Talbot, of Portland, spoke for the remon- 
strants, who number in all about 1,200. 
Mr. Talbot, while claiming to represent a 
majority of Maine women, made the signif- 
icant statement that seven out of ten of 
the women asked by the opposition to 
sign the remonstrance refuse to do so. 
Mrs. Stevens, on the other hand, stated 
that seven out of ten of the women visited 
gladly sign the municipal woman suffrage 
petitions. 





+++ 
*e+ 


These statements, added to the fact that 
the Maine petitioners outnumber the re- 
monstrants twenty to one, tell the whole 
story. In Maine, as in Massachusetts, the 
great majority of the women who give ex- 
pression to their views are in favor of wom- 
an suffrage. In every community the great 
body of women are probably indifferent or 
have not seriously considered the question. 
Nor can women be expected to do so until 
their right to have an opinion has been 
conceded by the removal of their political 
disabilities by the Legislature. 


++ 
>+ 





There was a largely-attended hearing in 
the Green Room at the State House, last 
Monday, on the petition of the Massachu- 
setts W. C. T. U. for municipal suffrage. 
Addresses were made by Miss E. 8. Tobey, 
Mrs. 8. S. Fessenden, Dr. Townsend, Hon. 
Franklyn Howland, and others. 


+ 
er 





The woman suffrage bill has been de- 
feated in the Dakota House of Represent- 
atives, by a vote of 17 to 28. One potent 
reason was the fear that the establishment 
of woman suffrage might make Congress 
less inclined to admit Dakota as a State. 
The men of Dakota were so eagerly anx- 
ious to obtain full political rights for them- 
selves that they disregarded the just claims 
of their wives and sisters. It is a pity. 





Both branches of Congress have passed 
the bill raising the age of protection for 
girls to sixteen. 


«++ 
—- > 


An effort is making in Wisconsin to 





lower the age of protection for girls from. 


fourteen years to ten. If the women of 
Wisconsin could vote, it would be politi- 
cal suicide for any man to introduce such 
ameasure. As it is, the bill may possibly 
pass, though the chances are against it. 
The age was raised two years ago in Wis- 
consin from ten years to fourteen. 


+++ 
*? 


The seventeenth annual report of the 
Indiana Reformatory Institution for Wom- 
en and Girls is published. Indiana was 
the first State to establish a separate prison 








for women criminals, and to make it more 
of a reformatory than a prison. It is man- 
aged by women, and is almost the only pub- 
lic institution in the State against the man- 
agers and employés of which there have not 
been brought, at almost every session of the 
Legislature, charges of dishonesty and of 
cruel treatment. It is almost self-support- 
ing. Of the $30,000 appropriation from 
the State Treasury, only $6,272.23 was 
used for the expenses of the institution, 
the receipts from the industries carried on 
there, and from counties for the care of in- 
mates, covering the rest of the expenses. 


While the women are making things so 
lively for their opponents, it would seem 
to be only fair that they should come to 
the rescue of the board of registrars of 
voters here in Boston. Owing to the 
largely increased work put upon the reg- 
istrars by the women voters in the last 
municipal election, the appropriation for 
this department has been entirely ex- 
hausted, and the registrars, as well as their 
clerks, have been compelled to go without 
their salaries for the past month. ‘They 
have asked the city council for an addi- 
tional appropriation to meet their pay-roll, 
but no heed appears to have been paid to 
their request. ‘The women voters should 
see about this.—Boston Herald. 


The women have no power as yet to vote 
appropriations. But, since the women of 
Massachusetts pay some millions of dollars 
in taxes every year, a portion of the money 
raised by taxing them might appropriately 
be applied to paying the clerks who reg- 
istered them. 





-~oo-— 

An attempt was lately made in the Lon- 
don County Council to elect Sir Charles 
Dilke an alderman of London. ‘There was 
strong objection on account of his notori- 
ous morals. When the caucus met, it was 
confronted with a protest signed by 1,500 
ladies, and the name of Sir Charles was 
dropped. 








-__-—————_@ @@- 


Mr. Grant Allen, in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, publishes one of the most extraordi- 
nary articles on the woman question that 
have appeared for sometime. He professes 
to treat the subject from a purely bio- 
logical point of view. Mr. Grant Allen 
says: 

Regarding man, and communities of 
men, from the point of view of the struggle 
for existence and the survival of the fittest, 
the question is, What are the conditions as 
to its women under which alone a commun- 
ity can survive in the struggle? .A hive 
of bees gives us a usefulanalogy by which 
to gauge the feasibility of many current 
proposals for remodelling human social or- 
gan zation. In that happy community, 
the ‘‘emancipated woman’s” ideal of wom- 
anhood seems almost to be realized. ‘The 
hive consists mainly of many old maids; 
working neuters; females who have lost 
their feminine character, and who prac- 
tically do the work of the community, 
without taking any part in replenishing 
the world with their own successors. 
The task of maternity has been shuffled 
off upon a single fertile female, the 
queen or mother-bee, who lays eggs vicari- 
ously for the whole ev: o« 
Now, if in the human species we had any 
such class of specialized mothers, who 
could thus be told off during their whole 
lives to produce large numbers of strong 
and healthy offspring on behalf of the na- 
tion, it might be possible to educate the 
remaining vast mass of women for practical 
work in life, like that of men, without dan- 
ger to the stability of each particular com- 
munity. But as things stand, we have 
(happily or unhappily) no queen bees; 
and we have, therefore, little room for any 
large class of neuters. Woman in our spe- 
cies is the sex specially told off to bear the 
chief strain of reproduction, which in the 
hunman race is peculiarly long, severe, and 
exhausting. Our class of mothers ought 
accordingly to be as strong and as efficient 
as possible. And living, as we do, under 
the iron despotism of the struggle for ex- 
istence, it must necessarily happen that if 
in any community, through any cause, the 
mother-class fails in maternal effectiveness, 
that community must inevitably go straight 
to the wall, under stress of competition. 
. . . This is the point, as it seems to me, 
which most of the disputants in these mat- 
ters miss. They talk much about the 
woman’s natural rights, her aspirations, 
her wishes; . . . much about tastes and 
feelings and affinities. But they forget 
that the question has been taken by nature 
out of the individual’s hands altogether ; 
that unless the new arrangements are such 
as will produce the maximum of healthy 
children (even at the risk of over-popula- 
tion—Malthus and starvation will take care 
of that) the community whiehadopts them 
will fail in the struggle. ... Not only 
the woman, then, but the man also, must 
in any large consideration of the subject 
be left out of view. The children alone 
must iy a wellin sight.... Adopta 
system of female education, for example, 
which enfeebles your women for maternal 
functions, and you lose in the next gener- 
ation, as a nation, economically and po- 
litically. Adopt a sytem of relations be- 
tween the sexes which in ws Rams A imperils 
healthy and abundant child-bearing, and 





you deliver yourself up, bound hand and 
foot, to the mercies of the competitive or 
warlike enemy. 

—_ -_—-*>o-— — ——_ 


Mr. Grant Allen seems to have a singu- 


pated woman's ideal.” It is admitted on 
all hands that in an ideal state of society, 
everybody would be married. Moreover, 


advocates of women's education and 
“emancipation” are themselves married, 
and many of them have good-sized fami- 
lies. For instance, Lucretia Mott had five 
children; Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well has had six; Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton has seven; and Mrs. Zerelda G. 


monly called—has brought up thirteen. 
It is not safe to claim, therefore, that the 
emancipated woman is of necessity a 
“neuter,” to use Mr. Allen’s somewhat 
coarse term for an unmarried woman; 
nor yet that her children, if any, must be 
few and feeble. 





—& e+ 


In view of Mr. Grant Allen’s idea that 
the education and emancipation of women 


dren, it is instructive to compare the birth- 
rate of England and France. In France, 


and is held in absolute legal subjection to 
her husband. Girls receive only a conven- 
tual educatiun, which is not supposed to 
be a severe tax upon the brain. Yet the 
decline of population in France is alarming 
all the political economists, and the French 
government is actually offering premiums 
for large families—the money being paid 


mother, as in justice it ought to be. In 
England, on the other hand, where women 
have more freedom and education than in 
any European country, the families are 
conspicuously large. 

——_ ——_e@e- --___ 


who had lived in Wyoming and been chap- 
lain to the Territorial Legislature, pub- 
lished in the Religious Telescope a glowing 
account of the good effects of equal rights 
for women. Among other things, he cited 
the abundance of children in Wyoming, 
and attributed it to the influence of woman 
suffrage! It is probable that in this the 
good doctor's enthusiasm for woman suf- 
frage carried him a little too far; for we 
find the same abundance of children in 
other frontier Territories where woman 
suffrage does not prevail. It is probably 
accounted for by the fact that the settlers 
are largely young married people, and that 
they lead a hardy and rugged life. It is 
evident, however, that if woman suffrage 
does not promote the increase of popula- 
tion, it certainly does not prevent it. 
— -——& + _ — 


But Mr. Grant Allen’s fundamental 


| proposition is unsound. Once admit that 


the system which ‘‘will produce the max- 
imum of healthy children’ must be the 
best, and you open the door to the most 
fantastic consequences. For instance, the 
greatest number of healthy children will 
be produced where every woman has a 
family. ‘Therefore, according to Mr. 
Grant Allen’s principle, our social arrange- 
ments ought to be such that every woman 
would have a family. As the women in 
England greatly outnumber the men, this 
could only be accomplished by establish- 
ing polygamy. ‘To be sure, polygamy is 
degrading both to man and woman; but 
Mr. Grant Allen says: “Not only the 
woman but the man must be left out of 
view; the children alone must be kept 
well in sight.”’ There is no doubt that the 
greatest number of children could be pro- 
duced in this way. But would Mr. Grant 
Allen seriously claim that England needs 
to adopt polygamy to avoid being worsted 
in the struggle for existence by ‘Turkey, or 
some other polygamous nation? 

——__ —+e—- 


The doctrine that the chief end of woman 
is to have the largest family possible is 
one that cannot be too unqualifiedly con- 
demned. But it is true that there must 
be something radically wrong with any 
community that does not keep up an ade- 
quate supply of, healthy children. An 
adequate supply does not necessarily mean 
the maximum number possible. Mr. Grant 
Allen, indeed, says: ‘‘Unless you produce 
more children than you need, no healthy 
competition can exist among the offspring.” 
But a mother would hardly be reconciled 
to bringing into the world more children 








than were needed, merely to see the super- , 


larly distorted conception of “the emanci- | 


nearly all the women who are prominent | 
| subordinate. 
! 


| gation, the 


fluous ones killed off by competition, 
‘*Malthus and starvation,” as we drown the 
superfluous kittens in a litter. In a healthy 
and virtuous community, this is a matter 
that will regulate itself. 


—————_~99—_____—__ 


While biologists may say that both the 
man and the woman ought to be entirely 
subordinated to the children, it is only the 
woman whom they practically propose to 
The Revue Rose says: 

After a very careful and minute investi- 
writer of “La Natalité en 
France” comes to the conclusion that the 


| agricultural population have more chil- 


dren than the industrial, and that fewer 


| children are born to families where the 


Wallace—** Mother Wallace” as she is com- | 


fathers follow “ta liberal profession” and 


| to those living in urban centres, than to 


would put an end to the supply of chil- | 


the position of women before the law has 
hardly changed since the Middle Ages. ‘The | 
married woman has almost no legal rights, | 


those families the heads of which earn 
their living by manual labor. 

We have had many articles written to 
prove that girls ought not to be educated, 
for fear they will not have large families. 
Now will Mr. Grant Allen and his fellow 
biologists give up writing, and nobly de- 
vote themselves to agricultural labor, 
since it has been shown that men who live 
in the country, and till the soil, generally 
have larger families than those who dwell 
in cities and ‘‘follow a liberal profession” ? 


—_—- --# ¢«— 





Mr. Grant Allen says: 
‘*The first thing you have got to do with 


the mass of your women is to make them | 


into healthy and eflicient mothers. ‘To 


| this task of maternity the vast majority of 


women in every community must needs 
address themselves. ‘But there are always 


| a great many over, and these we may sure- 


| Yes, if 


ly, if we like, prepare for other functions.’ 
you know how to discriminate 


| them beforehand; if the females of your 


to the father, by the way, and not to the | 


A few years ago, an excellent D. D., | 


community could be trained from the be- 
ginning by deliberate design, as queens or 
as neuters. But as things now stand, you 
can’t discriminate. You ‘educate’ your 


women at the expense of their reserve | 


fund; and after all you find they marry, 
and make very unsatisfactory and physi- 
cally inefficient mothers. ... You can 
never tell till the time comes; and then 
many of your seemingly healthy Girton 
and Nuneham (sic) girls break down ut- 
terly. ‘The training you give the mass of 
your women must be a training fitted to 
make good mothers, and the residue must 
be left to their own devices.” 
es 


Any education that unfits women to be 
mothers, or men to be fathers, must be 
condemned, of course. The mistake lies 
in assuming that the highereducation does 
unfit women to be mothers. <A year ortwo 
since,the Association of Collegiate Alumnze 
collected statistics from about 800 women 
college graduates, as to their health be- 


fore, during and after college, the health | 


of their children, the number who had died, 
ete. ‘l'wo points came out clearly from 
these statistics: that the health of the 
girls generally improved at college, when 
they did not over-study; and that the 
death-rate among the children of college 
women is remarkably low. An educated 
woman knows better than an ignorant one 
how to care for her own health and that 
of her child. Again, the quality of the 
children has to be considered as well as 
the quantity. The child of an educated 
mother is likely to be more intelligent than 
the child of an ignorant mother. It is 
more likely to live, and is also better 
‘‘worth raising.” 
——-- - -0 ee ——_— 

Nothing can be more baseless than the 
idea that education and patriotism unfit a 
woman for the duties of wife and mother. 
When a band of insurgent nobles, armed 
with daggers, sought out James I. of Scot- 
land in his wife’s apartments, the bar of 
the door was found to be missing. Oneof 
the Queen's ladies-in-waiting, Catherine 
Douglas, put her arm through the staples 
of the door, and held the murderers 
at bay till her arm was broken. Her de- 
scendants still boast of the heroism of 
their ancestress. Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
represents her in her old age as looking at 
the arm that had once done such patri- 
otic service, and saying: 

“Tn hall adown the close-linked dance 

It has shone most white and fair; 

It has been the rest for a true lord’s head, 
And many a sweet babe’s nursing-bed, 
And the bar to a King’s chambeére.” 

Frances Power Cobbe says: 

I have failed yet to find, in a pretty 
large experience of life, a single case in 
which a woman who has exercised public 
spirit, even to the extent of self-devotion, 
was not also an admirable and conscien- 
tious daughter, wife, mother or mistress 
of a household. 


The fears that education and suffrage 
will take away the womanliness of women 
are baseless chimeras. Whatever makes a 


woman broader-minded makes her by just | 


so much a better wife and mother. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. HARRIET PRESTON has been made 
a member of the St. John’s County (Fla.) 
bar. 

Mrs. Ciara T. HOFFMAN says the best 
result of the local option law in Missouri 
has been to make suffragists of the women. 

MIss MARION TALBOT has been elected 
to the board of trustees of Boston Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Gov. Claflin is the only other 
woman on the board. 

Miss ELIZABETH MorRIs was elected 
president of the Morris Refuge Associa- 
tion for Homeless and Suffering Animals, 
at its recent annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia. Last year the association received 
2,549 dogs and 12,784 cats. 

Miss VEVIA WADSWORTH applied for 
license to preach. This was denied, but 
she was given a letter by the First Baptist 
Church of Adrian, Mich., expressing sym- 
pathy with her Christian work, and hopes 
‘that rich blessings may attend her labors 
in the Master's vineyard.” 

RAMABAI is lecturing in Japan to great 
audiences. In ‘Tokio, the largest lecture 
hallin the city was so crowded that the 
| doors had to be closed half an hour before 
the meeting began, every inch of room be- 
ing already occupied. Ramabai, of course, 
| speaks through an interpreter. 

Miss KATHERINE LEE Bares, of Welles- 
| ley College, has won the first prize of $700, 
and Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, of Brockport, 

N. Y., the second prize of $300 offered by 

the Congregational Sunday School and 
| Publishing Society for the two MSS. best 
suited for Sunday school books. 





Mrs. GORE CUTHBERT has successfully 
introduced a new branch of industry in 
her Industrial School at Blackrock, Ire- 

| land, in addition to the knitting and other 
work carried on there. This is silk hand- 
embroidery, adapted to dresses, and chief- 
ly carried out in Celtic designs from the 
| Book of Kells. It is said to be very beau- 
tiful. 

Mrs. C. N. Breacu, the W. C. T. U. 
State evangelist of Colorado, has passed 
the examination required of a licentiate in 
the Baptist Church, and has received the 
necessary credentials. Since Jan. 1 she 
has been holding revival services for the 
Baptist Church in Fort Collins, preaching 
| every evening and twice on Sunday for 

eighteen days. 

Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWET- 
ZKY says: “‘Itis a fact not widely recognized 
that sixteen States of the Union have a 
compulsory school law upon the statute 
book, while one State enforces its law. 
The one State deserving honorable men- 
, tion is Massachusetts. Yet, in spite of a 
rather stringent enforcement of the law, 
so far as it goes, there were, in conse- 
quence of its meagreness, no less than 
10,000 children under sixteen years of age 
employed in the textile mills alone in that 
State last year. And Commissioner White 
reports finding factories where twenty 
per cent. of the children could not read in 
any language. ‘This is the banner State of 
the Union in respect to compulsory edu- 
cation.” 

Miss I. C. NEAL, of New York City, has 
invented an ingenious and unique bath for 
infants. It is made of pure rubber on 
strong cloth, and is folded over a pretty 
frame of bamboo, which can be enlarged 
as the child grows older. At the bottom 
is a hard-rubber faucet for the water out- 
let. One end is furnished with convenient 
pockets for toilet articles, and the other 
end with a clothes and towel bracket. It 
is raised sufficiently from the floor to 

, make it convenient for the mother to sit in 
her chair while bathing the baby. When 
folded up, the bath is about four inches 
thick and thirty-six inches long, and can 
be used as a valise for carrying the baby’s 
clothes. 

MADAME CARNOT is being attacked by a 
section of the French press for having re- 
ceived at the Elys¢e the famous explorer, 
Madame Dieulafoy, in a divided skirt, or, 
as the opposition papers call it, in ‘‘the 
dress of a man.”’ ‘This costume Madame 

| Dieulafoy devised for herself when super- 

| intending the excavations made under the 
care of her husband and herself in Persia. 

The dress could not be mistaken for that 

ofaman. It resembles more the full trou- 
| sers worn by the women of Oriental na- 
tions. This garb, assumed first for work- 
ing purposes, Madame Dieulafoy found so 
convenient and easy that a return to stays, 
tight-fitting or decolleté bodices, and long 
trains, became intoierable, and she con- 
| tinues to wear it. 
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MEN JUDGED BY WOMEN. 


It is‘a great tribute to the importance of 
woman in the universe that so many able 
men, from the Greek Ruripides to the 
American Howells, should have spent’ so 
much time in expounding her peculiarities. 
As Frenchmen are the keenest in this kind 
of dissection, the best collection of aphor- 
isms on this subject from the masculine 
point of view has been contributed by that 
nation; and it should not be overlooked 
that there is a capital compilation from 
the other point of view, published in 1858, 
and edited by Larcher and Martin, under 
the title Les Hommes Jugés par les Femmes. 
Here we have some of the shrewdest 
things ever said by women about men, and 
some of the brightest of French intellects, 
as Madame de Staél, Madame Roland and 
George Sand, are drawn upon for that pur- 
pose. The very fact that the work is 
thirty years old gives an advantage; for 
this carries it back to the very beginning 
of the special modern agitation for the 
equality of the sexes, and takes from it 
any especially polemic character. ‘There 
are included in it also the sayings of a few 
Englishwomen, as Lady Blessington and 
Lady Morgan, and a few of other national- 
ities; but the book is substantially French. 

Perhaps the very best argument for the 
existence of this compilation is a striking 
passage from Madame d’ Agout, with 
which it opens, in which she takes frankly 
the ground that women must of necessity 
understand men Detter than men can pos- 
sibly understaud women. Love being, she 


holds, the very life of her sex, women | 


bring to bear all their thought and pene- 
tration in those very moments of social in- 
tercourse which are to men occasions of 
relief and unbending. Men in joint socie- 
ty seek forgetfulness of the serious affairs 
of life, whereas that very society is the 
most serious affair of life to women; it is 
their opportunity of studying men, and on 
their comprehension of men depends their 
whole destiny. All social intercourse be- 
tween the two sexes is, therefore, really a 
contest between one armed at all points 
(the woman) and one who has laid aside 
his armor (the man); so she understands 
him thoroughly, while he does not even 
make the serious attempt to comprehend 
her. ‘There is something very French 
about all this, no doubt, but it holds a 
truth which has weight everywhere, 


men are best analyzed in books; that is a 
small matter. Madame du Deffand keenly 
says that both novels and history under- 
take to paint men, and it is hard to tell 
which of the two methods has made the 
more complete failure. But Madame d’A- 
gout would claim that with or without 
literature there exists among women an 
accumulated knowledge of men, handed 
down from mother to daughter, and now 
incorporated in the very instincts of the sex, 
which goes far beyond any knowledge 
that men have of women. 

When we come to written opinions, none 
here is more trenchant, perhaps, than the 
summary of Madame Roland, when she 
says that ‘‘the average man (le commun des 
hommes) thinks little, believes upon hear- 
say, and acts by instinct.” Scarcely less 
decisive is the opinion of Madame Bachi, 
when she says, *‘Let a man be never so in- 
telligent, there is always some one point 
on which he is an idiot.” When it comes 


to the comparison of the sexes, Madame | 


de Girardin thinks that a really clever man 
(un homme d’esprit) is always superior to a 
woman of the same class, because he unites 
the feminine merits and even the feminine 
weaknesses with those of his own sex—a 
comprehensiveness which no woman 
equals. On the other hand, this same lady 
approves of the Salic law, excluding 
women from the throne of France, on the 
novel ground that it is a tribute to the su- 
periority of women. Men are not envious 
of women, she says: but Frenchmen are 


envious of Frenchwomen, and they are | 


quite right (i/s ont raison). On the whole, 
it cannot be said that men see in these 
pages a very flattering picture of them- 
selves. ‘‘One becomes a saint and a hero 
very cheaply (a@ bon marché) in the opin- 


ion of men,” writes Queen Christina of | 


Sweden. On handsome men especially 
there is showered some keen sarcasm; and 
Madame de Verzure goes so far as to say 
that beauty is a very poor endowment for 
that sex, since a man who enters society 
with a handsome face is quite sure to come 
out a fool by the end of the season, and 
probably sooner. 

As might be expected, some of the pithi- 
est of these maxims bear upon love and 
marriage. Madame de Passy defines love 
as curiosity; George Sand says that all 
women know that a man who can express 
love felicitously is very little in love (est 
médiocrement amoureux); Ninon de L’En- 
clos says that it is a mark of inexperience 
when a man makes a formal declaration 
of love, since a woman is more easily con- 
vinced of being loved by what she divines 
than by what she hears. As to marriage, 
the general testimony is summed up, 
after Punch’s fashion, in the exclamation 


The | 
question is not merely whether women or | 
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| of the Duchess of Orleans: ‘Hlappy she 


who has uever been married! How glad | 
I should have been @ould I have been per- | 


mitted to forego it!” In the course of this 


| part of the discussion ‘some curious side 


| first step in.granting woman the rights of 


| lights are thrown on the view which differ- | 


| ent nations take of one andther.-fhere 
are, for instance, some keen and curious 
comparisons made by Madame Flora Tris- 
tan between English and French society, 
| and she lays it down as a rule that it never 
enters into the thoughts of an English hus- 
band that he is in any way bound to be 
faithful to his wife, and says that many 
find justification in the Bible for this point 
of view! There are also some curious dis- 
cussions of the English by Madame de 
Pompadour. She says, as one would have 
expected, that they neither know how to 
eat or live or work with taste; but she 
adds that they are always in extremes. “tA 
bad Englishman is a monster; a good Eng- 
lishman is almost a divinity; but,” she 
naively adds, ‘‘the good ones are rare.” 
The most curious thing is that this famous 
lady, who died in 1764, paints the mammon- 
worship of England as already in full 
| force. “France has long since learned 
that gold is all-powerful in England, and 
that everything is there for sale—peace, 
war, justice, and virtue.” She also claims 
for the French that they are *‘the human- 
est people on earth; they love victory, not 
blood.” This was before the Revolution. 
In general the French come best out of the 
discussion. ‘“‘Why is it,” asks Madame 
Manoel de Grandfort, *‘that the women of 
| almost all nations have a preference for 
Frenchmen?” And this lady (whose hus- 
band’s first name has a Spanish sound) 
adds that it is because they are more ar- 
dent than any others. In case of the men 
of Touraine, Madame de Girardin would 
perhaps find a different solution for this 
preference. She says that she lived for six 
months in a little town in that region, and 
that all the husbands were there ruled by 
their wives, except one, and he was ruled 
by the wife of a neighbor. The book as a 
whole is very amusing, and does not, fora 
French book, leave a very bad taste in the 
mouth.—T’. W. H., in Harper's Bazar. 
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OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


TOLEDO, On10, JAN. 21, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Work in the woman's franchise reform 
has not flagged in Ohio, the past year. 
The Chillicothe Convention in May was 
followed by the State Woman's Council 
formed in Columbus in October, the Amer- 
ican Woman Suflrage Convention in Cin- 
cinnati in November, and the Columbus 
Convention the 14th, 15th and 16th of 
January. 

A Constitutional Revision Committee 
being in session in December, Mrs. Elwell, 
State president, assisted by Miss Sara 
Winthrop Smith, was granted an audience 
Dec. 5, and made logical and earnest pleas 
for erasure of the word ‘‘male”’ from Art. 
5. Sec. 1 of the State Constitution. 

A woman’s municipal suffrage bill, pre- 
sented last winter, and on the calendar of 
the House, Jan. 16, known as the Kennedy 
Bill No. 400, was one of the causes for 
calling the late convention at the capitol. 
| The Hall of Representatives was unani- 
mously voted for the evenings of Jan. 15 
and 16, when Mrs. Laura M. Johns of 
Kansas and Rey. Annie H. Shaw instructed 
and edified large audiences, among whom 
were many legislators, upon the results of 
woman suffrage in Kansas, and the injus- 
| tice of longer withholding the full rights 
of citizenship from the women-people. 
The logic of both addresses could not be 
| refuted, and good 
| accomplished thereby, and by the conven- 
tion with its addresses and essays from 
Ohio women. Neither measure, however, 
was carried. The Constitutional Revision 
Committee refused to recommend the 
erasure of the word ‘‘male” from the Con- 
stitution, and the municipal bill was lost, 
reconsidered, and referred to the Judiciary 
| Committee. Mr. Clarke, of Cuyahoga 
| County, made a masterly effort in favor of 

the bill, directing his remarks principally 
| to its constitutionality. Mr. Owen, of 
Knox, also favored the bill, but thought 
its constitutionality should be determined 
before it was put to vote. Mr. Armor, of 
Holmes, moved an amendment allowing 
all women to vote at all elections, holding 
that no distinction should be made between 
town and country. If women were al- 
lowed to vote in towns only, the saloons 
would be voted out in the towns and 
allowed to exist in the country. 

That the legislators are giving much 
thought to the subject of woman suffrage, 
is evident. Its opponents in the, Legis- 


and the laugh is often against their pre- 
posterous reasoning. The Kennedy Bill 
had many friends, and had the question of 
its constitutionality been settled, it would 
have passed. 

In spite of these defeats, the convention 
Was a success. Mrs. Elwell, Mrs. Case- 





was unquestionably | 


| corréspondents, so far as I have seen, have 


lature are easily vanquished in argument, | 
| chison has been found, and this is calling 


| ment, Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, Mrs. | 


| Elizabeth Coit, of Columbus, and others 








of that city, left no labor undone, to make 
it a power before the Legislature, which it 
certainly Was. Nevertheless, the way yet 
seems long and thorny, before even the 


citizenship in Ohio wil! be obtained. 
tosa L. SEGUR. 
sali wail 


GOOD WORK IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JAN. 12, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

This city is just now in a sort. of half- 
paralyzed condition as to its business 
affairs, owing to the craze for land specu- 
lation which led everybody to invest at 
ruinous prices in land which was to be 
sold again and has not been salable. This 
has had its effect on woman's work as well 
as On man’s. Many families, to curtail ex- 
penses, do without help. The hotels and 
boarding-houses do not need as much 
help, as the rush is not as great as hereto- 
fore. It affects also the clerks in stores, 
and, in fact, in all departments. But it is 
only temporary, and due in part to the 
dullness always attendant upon a presi- 
dential year. It has made the work of the 
Ww. C. T. U. in completing its temple unu- 
sually difficult. But the women who have 
it in charge are courageous, and keep on 
in the face of all difficulties. This organ- 
ization, at its convention in October, passed 
a strong resolution in favor of woman suf- 
frage, and declared through one of its 
most important committees its belief in 
this reform as underlying all others. 
Many women have come in from other 
States who have had large experience in 
all lines of reform work, and these greatly 
strengthen all movements which look to 
the uplifting of humanity. 

A citizen’s ticket was put in the field 





last year with a view to obtaining a better 
government and of suppressing the vice 
that so openly and shamelessly parades 
itself on our streets. ‘The president of the | 
Southern California W. C. 'T. U. was one 
of the executive committee. There were 
other women on the committee, and meet- 
ings were held before election in which 
women were active in many ways. Work 
has been carried on in the same way this | 
spring. Meetings for women only have 
also been held, an outgrowth of the first 
movement, and with the purpose of sup- 
pressing vice. These have been held in 
one of the largest churches and have been 
well attended. 

Last year the women worked at the polls 
in some wards. There is need ‘of all that 
can be done. Vice is unchecked. Five 
girls, under fourteen years of age, all 
from respectable families and in one case 
from a prominent one, were ruined a short | 
time ago, all in the course of a few weeks. | 
Houses of prostitution are numerous. Not 
a minute’s walk from the business cen- 
tre women lean from their windows pluck- | 
ing at the sleeves of the passers-by in open | 
day. ‘There have been two or three cases | 
—one very recently—of a Chinese woman | 
escaping from the man up north who had | 





brought her to the State, coming here and 
appealing for protection to our officials, 
or to some woman reformer, and then be- | 
ing snatched away from those who would 
protect her and hurried back on a charge 
of petty larceny or something similar. 

Mrs. Watson is doing a good work here 
in a Stray Girls’ Home, which helps keep 
homeless girls from vicious lives. ‘The 
Flower Festival Society is preparing to 
give another flower festival in a few | 
months. Its new building, three stories | 
high, with basement, has been full of | 
boarders, and furnishes an excellent home | 
for self-supporting women. 

The Woman’s Exchange has been in- | 
creasing in business until it was found | 
necessary to move it into the basement of 
this building for more room. 

This society, the Flower Festival, do- 
nated $4,500 to the Orphan’s Home last | 
year. The local suffrage society has been | 
holding its meetings in the parlors of the 
Home in the Flower Festival building. 

The State W. C.'T. U. appointed a super- 
intendent of franchise last year. This 
year they elected a second to fill the va- 
cancy caused by her death. It is hoped 
much seed will be sown this year which 
will spring up and bear fruit in the future. 
The W. C. T. U. of north and south Cali- 
ifornia are circulating petitions for muni- 
cipal suffrage for women, to be presented 
to the Legislature now in session. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
—ipdidaiaes 


THE SACKVILLE-WEST LETTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journat: 
I am surprised to find that none of your 





made anything of the Sackville letter. This 
morning’s papers state that the real Mur- 


renewed attention to the subject. 

If I had not been a suffragist before, 
that letter would have made me one. 
Here is a naturalized Englishman who de- 
scribes himself as ‘tan unfortunate being.” 
He has the ballot and ‘doesn’t know 
what to do with it.” Although a natur- 





alized American citizen, he feels that his 


‘‘first allegiance is to the mother country,” 
‘Will Minister Sackville-West please ad- 
vise him how to yote, s0 as to do the most 
good to England? 

The yery idéa of giving the ballot toe 
foreigner who does not ‘know what to do 
with it,” and at the same time disfranchis- 
ing native-born American women, who 
know yery well what they would; whose 
first allegiance is to their own dear land, 
and who would vote to do their own coun- 
try the most good! Is not the very 
thought humiliating ? 

The Murchison letter was an insult to 
the United States Government and to the 
people in general. But, in particular, it 
was an insult to noble, intelligent, self- 
respecting American womanhood. 

MARGARET B. Harvey. 
— ooo 


CO-EDUCATION NATURE’S LAW. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Co-education is God’s law. He brings 
boys and girls into the same family. From 
their earliest infancy we can see character- 
istics of sex. Yet we give them the same 
education. We find in every group of 
children masculine girls and feminine 
boys. There is no especial heredity of 
brain according to sex. This shows that 
the Creator had no intention of dividing 
all work by the sex line. 

In the brute creation we treat the male 
and female alike, and with good results. 
Among all savage tribes the women do the 
hardest physical work, because of greater 
love for their offspring, and that is gener- 
ated by the suffering the mother has en- 
dured, by the child’s beaming eye and gen- 
tle slumber, as she takes it in her arms to 
give it nourishment. The mother who 
raises her child by the wet-nurse or the 
bottle has not so tender a love. Any one 
who has devoted a life to an object, sleep- 
ing or waking, the care never lifted, feels 
more intensely than any one who has given 
that burden over to another. 

There are ten thousand such mothers in 
these United States, who are aware that 
their sons enter the grog-shops which are 
growing yearly more and more brilliant 
and popular since government recognition, 
or houses of ill-repute, until some young 
men feel that they are exceptions if not 
familiar with them. 

The great multitude will trend down- 
ward, unless a mother’s voice can be heard. 
She has the tender love of God, they are 
her flesh, and if not for her they would 
never have lived. Shall she contribute to 
the world’s misery? For sin is misery, 
and we have made it popular te sin. We 
have put asunder what God has joined to- 
gether, in the education of the sexes. ‘The 
result has been a misunderstanding of 
each other's ability on the same lines of 
work. We have for centuries tried the 
methods of the monasteries and nunneries 
of Europe, and it has made an impractical 
and unsympathetic man,—one who knows 
little of real life and who is also conscious 
of his lack. The compromise of placing a 
girls’ school in the same town, so that the 
young men and women get occasional 
glimpses of each other, creates a hallucina- 
tion that is not real, and therefore is of no 
permanent good. As we study the great 
colleges exclusively for men, we find that 
the studies are mapped out according to 
the years, so much to a term, so much toa 
week and toa day. If not learned, the loss 
is the student’s, and alas! few keep up the 
work. For the student can choose all he 
pleases, and ignorant of his ability or of 
their difficulty, he takes more work than 
he can possibly do. Then he drops into 
‘‘athletics” for his health, or into gym- 
nastics for sadness, and many make ship- 
wreck of themselves. 

A woman with the mother-love and in- 
sight should be one of the faculty, should 
help to allot the work, should plan it for 
the weakest or for the average ability, and 
not for the precocious student. 

It is stated that woman has never done 
anything original. She has been the in- 
ventor of useful machines, for which she 
has never had the credit, because some 
relative has taken out the patent. The 
daughter of Prof. Proctor has just issued a 
patent on a gas-generator from coal-oil, 
which can be sold for five cents per thou- 
sand feet. Only give women an equal 
chance in educational institutions, and they 
will force recognition upon the world. 
They will thrust aside the ever-changing 
fashions, and wear one style of dress, easy 
to the form, of light weight and of service- 
able texture. Schools would not be run 
on the high-pressure system of examina- 
tions, where all sorts of transient helps are 
resorted to. } 

If there were women of the highest edu- 
cation among the faculty of our colleges 
and. universities, they would not be listened 
to with condescension, but with respect: 
No educated man associates with an in- 
ferior for years except in a spirit of con- 
descension. Should not the guide of youth 
have all that the world can give in broad 
culture? The mother is that guide. She 
selects the clothing and superintends the 
food ; if she allows others to waste it, not 








its Value,all the previous work 
upon it is wasted. The home is the centre 
towards which allecommerce tends. Wom- 
an at its head should demand the highest 
preparation for it—knowledge of textile 
fabrics, of anatomy and hygiene, medicine, 
religion, and even of law, that her rights 
to its preservation may be preserved. 

M. P. R. 
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MISS FAWCETT WELCOMED. 


CroucH ENp, LONDON, ENG., } 
JAN. 15, 1889. ; 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of Dee. 1), a 
paragraph appeared respecting Miss Faw- 
cett (the daughter of the late Postmaster- 
General) and the alleged uncourteous 
treatment she had received from one of 
the mathematical ‘‘coaches” at Cambridge. 
The professors and tutors at Cambridge 
have always shown the greatest interest 
in the ‘‘higher education of women,” and 
have given them valuable assistance in 
their studies, so that many of your Eng- 
lish readers were greatly surprised to read 
in your columns that so rude a refusal had 
been given by any “coach” to the daugh- 
ter of parents so honored and loved as 
Prof. and Mrs. Fawcett. 

However, I am happy to say that the 
writer of the paragraph has been misin- 
formed, for Miss Fawcett has been re- 
ceived with very great and uniform kind- 
ness in Cambridge, and when the gentle- 
man who was her first ‘‘coach’ gave up 
taking pupils, his teaching was continued 
by another gentleman who is a very dis- 
tinguished mathematician, so that no such 
refusal to teach was ever given as reported 
in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

Those who know Miss Faweett’s college 
career undoubtedly hope that she will 
take a high position at Cambridge, but it 
is a mistake to say that she has ‘*been sys- 
tematically beating the best men of her 
year at the Trinity College examinations,” 
and there is certainly no possibility of her 
being the ‘senior wrangler,” as she does 
not enter for the Tripos examinations this 
year. 

The statement about Miss Fawcett ap- 
pearing in the columns of a paper so wide- 
ly read as the WOMAN’s JOURNAL would 
give such an erroneous idea of the feeling 
towards women students at Cambridge 
that I shall be much obliged if you will 
insert this correction as soon as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
JANE 8. CLARKE. 





(The paragraph in question was floating about 
jn the American papers, and we copied it into the 
Woman’s JOURNAL supposing it to betrue. We 
cheerfully make the correction, although it spoils 
a good story. Eps. WomMAN’s JouRNAL.] 

—- oo o- --——_ 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Mt. Carroll Seminary, of Mt. Car- 
roll, Ill., is offered as a gift to a society of 
women providing an endowment of $100,- 
000 can be secured within a specified time. 
It is desired that this institution, founded 
and built up by women, be perpetuated, 
thus continuing a woman’s work for wom- 
en. 

The executive committee of the Baptist 
Women’s College Society calls for a dime 
collection through the press, towards an 
expense fund, by means of which the busi- 
ness of the society may be done. If the 
readers of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL wish to 
help a Western enterprise that promises 
good to the women of the future, please 
send your dimes increased to dollars by 
your neighbors, to the treasurer, Miss H. 
Walker, Barry, Pike County, Ill. 

CHARA. 


—+o+- 


HOME FOR INTEMPERATE WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Massachusetts Home for Intemper- 
ate Women was founded by Mrs. Mary R. 
Charpiot. It was the first home of the 
kind opened in the United States. The 
home opened Jan. 27, 1879, and was incor- 
porated March 30, 1881. The number of 
inmates from opening to March 1, 1888, 
was 1735. Following the plan of this 
home others opened in Chicago, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and New York City; alsoa 
State home in New Hampshire is being 
started by members of the W. C. T. U., 
with an appropriation from the State of 
$5,000. The home is industrial as well as 
reformatory. The officers are: 

President—George C. Shattuck, M. D. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Secretary—Mr. B. L. Redfern. 

Treasurer—William Power Wilson. 

The work accomplished by this home is: 
practical police-matron work. Mrs. Char- 
piot visits the court-rooms, jails and pris- 
ons; secures women who are taken on 
probation to the home and taught to work 
and encouraged to become self-respecting 
and self-supporting. The managers and 
members of the corporation take an inter- 
est, individually and in a general way, 
which brings a strong influence to bear 
upon the work. Court officials are kind 
and interested to assist in saving young 
offenders particularly from anything 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 








which shall make them more hopeless. 
The question of placing women under ar- 
rest in the care of women has been proved 
practical by Mrs. Charpiot’s long and 
magnificent record, extending over a space 
of ten years. April 17, 1888, women in- 
terested in this work joined the Woman’s 
Charity Club to assist in every way possi- 
ble the work of rescue among unfortunate 
women. Under the leadership of a de- 
voted president, Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., 
the club has grown rapidly, numbering to- 
day one hundred members. As an illus- 
tration of what can be done in practical 
prison - reform and police-matron work, 
the Massachusetts Home for Intemperate 
Women stands pre-eminent. To Boston 





belongs the honor of having established | 


the first home of this kind in this country. 
Marion A. MCBRIDE. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Soveut AND Founp. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Golo Raimund by Adelaide S. Buckley. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 171, English style. Price, $1. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The European conceptions of character, 
manners, and deportment are so different 
from our own, that the translation of a 
German story always has to an American 
an antiquated, old-world flavor. The scene 
of this one is laid in Germany ; everythin, 
and everybody moves methodically an 
with a certain formality; but the people 
are simple and genuine, the events are ani- 
mated and interesting, and in the end right 
comes uppermost and justice is done. 

H. B. B. 

Sunpay ScHOOL StoRIEs ON THE GOLDEN TEXTS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL Lessons oF 1889. By 
Edward E. Hale. Boston: 
Price, $1. 

Here are twenty-six stories, eight of 
them written by Mr. Hale, and eighteen 
by his children, his sisters, and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman, under his general direc- 
tions. They are printed in one volume 
without the names of the authors. Each 
story illustrates a text assigned to the 
special Sunday from January to Jul y- As 
might be expected, they are of varying in- 
terest and unequal value, but many of 
them are tales of sterling merit, and show 
no signs of being written to order. They 
will soon become favorites in the Sunday 
schools of the country. H. B. B. 





Fastes CHIEFLY FROM ORIGINAL 
By Rev. Thomas Jones, M. A., 


isor’s 
Sources. 


with more than one hundred illustrations, de- | 
signed by John Tenniel. New York and Lon- | 


don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


Here are one hundred quaint, homely 
stories, level with the apprehension of a 


child or an uneducated person, yet carry- | 


ing with them suggestions of practical 
wisdom which are never forgotten. With 
this little book one can find an interested 
audience anywhere, and never go amiss. 
The sagacity of one poor old slave has 


made him for twenty-five centuries a pow- | 


er in moulding the thoughts and shaping 
the lives of the human race. Sixty years 
ago the writer of this notice listened to 
these fables in his nursery, and to-day 
children still listen and remember them. 
No better gift can be given to children 
than Asop’s Fables, and no better edition 
of them can be found than this one, with its 
nice paper, clear type, and tasteful illus- 
trations. H. B. B. 
ProGresstvE HovsEKEEPING. Keeping House 
without Knowing How, and Knowing How to 
Keep House Well. By Catherine Owen. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1889. Price, $1. 


This book is full of valuable suggestions | 


for young house-keepers. In nothing is 
system more needed than in the adjust- 
ment of a home. The wise fulfilment of 
the daily routine of cooking, washing, 
sweeping, dusting, ironing, mending, pre- 
serving, window-cleaning, baking, etc., the 
regulation of furnace and ventilation, care 
of bed-rooms, furniture and clothing—in 
short, the ten thousand minutiz upon 
which depend the health, comfort, and en- 
joyment of a household—are the finest and 
rarest of all fine arts. Never until women 
are the recognized equals of men political- 
ly will domestic labor be properly appre- 
ciated and fairly paid. But when that 
good time comes, household service will 
be more highly appreciated and domestic 
life more honored and esteemed than ever 
before. To give to people healthy and 
happy homes ought to be the peculiar 
province of women, and in doing so wom- 
en should find an occupation both congen- 


ial and ennobling. Such books as ‘‘Pro- | 


gressive Housekeeping” will help women 
to excel in this all-important occupation. 


H. B. B. 
PILGRIMS AND Puritans. The Story of the 
Planting of Plymouth and Boston. By Nina 


Moore. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1888. Illustrated. 


One of the points of literary superiority 
in which women excel men, is that power 
of sympathy and imagination which 
clothes the dry bones of history with form 
and color. A mere record of names and 


dates, or even of facts and general princi- | 


ples, does not enlist attention or live in the 
memory of the reader. The abstract prin- 
ciple of ‘‘free trade” made little progress in 
England until Harriet Martineau embod- 
ied it in her stories, and then the corn- 
laws were soon repealed. Garrison and 
the Liberator did their work among a few, 
but Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and then the North rallied 
for free soil. 

Miss Moore has the gift of writing popu- 
lar history. She appreciates the situations, 
recognizes the important actors, and writes 
the story as if she had lived at the time 
and shared in its vicissitudes. She has 
taste and tact, and writes excellent Eng- 
lish—itself.a rare and precious ability. 
Her books should be read in our free 
schools and form part of our system of 


Roberts Bros. | 


popular education. In no way can our 
people so soon be welded into a common 
nationality as by the study of American 
history thus made interesting and attrac- 


tive. H. B. B. 
—>e—___——— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





ant New York woman, Eliza Putnam Hea- 





ing-women. “It is not the political as- 
pects for which they care but their motto 
is equal pay for equal work, and this, it 
seems to be borne in upon them daily, 
would be best promoted by equality before 
| the law.” 


School, 174 Tremont Street, Boston, spoke 
| before the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation, on Tuesday, at Mr. C. W. Jones’s, 
in Needham. As it was ‘Ladies’ Eve- 
ning,” many skilful cooks listened with 
close attention to her interesting remarks 
on Cooking-Schools and on the prepara- 


sick. 

In South Australia tax-paying women 
have had municipal suffrage for many 
years, and an active effort is in progress to 
obtain full suffrage. 
board of the Children’s Hospital, and of 
the State Children’s Council. The leading 
| newspapers open their columns freely to 
| correspondence in favor of woman suf- 
frage, and nine-tenths of them are said to 
support it editorially. The prospects are 
good. 

An ambulance for disabled animals has 
been built, under direction of the Ohio 
Humane Society, of Cincinnati, for the 
Massachusetts Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. It is very complete, 
and has many appointments never intro- 
duced in any other ambulance. ‘The ex- 
pense of this valuable adjunct to humane 
work, costing $500, has been generously 
contributed by Mrs. Wm. Appleton of this 
city. It can*be had at the offices of the 
Society, 19 Milk Street, on payment of 
cost of horses and driver. No charge is 
made for use of ambulance. 
| The insanity of the czarina is positively 
| asserted in a letter from St. Petersburg to 
the New York Tribune. Her dementia is 
said to be complete. The recent insanity 
of her sister, the Princess Thyra, is re- 
ferred to as establishing a tendency. But 


were quite entitled to become demented 
| on her own account, without any refer- 
ence to family tendencies. The strain 
upon the nervous system of such a life as 
the imperial couple have led ever since the 
late czar’s assassination must be some- 
| thing terrible. 





HUMOROUS. 


A Spanish magistrate, shocked and ex- 
asperated by repeated food adulteration, 
has issued a proclamation, aflame with 
righteous wrath, that ‘‘all wines, grocer- 
ies and provisions which, upon analysis, 
are proved to be injurious to health, will 
be confiscated forthwith and distributed 
to the different charitable institutions.” 


A fond grandmother tells the following 
story of a grandchild: An aunt was talk- 
ing to her of God’s laws and of obeying 
them, when the child surprised her by 
saying: ‘*Well, it is a good deal easier to 
obey God’s laws than it is grandma’s—she 
has so many.” 

One day Ray and Ernest were playing 
together, and as they occasionally quar- 
relled, their mother said: “If you are 
naughty again, I shall separate you.” In 
a little while Ernest called: ‘*Mamma, 
please come and separate Ray; he’s 
naughty.”— Youth's Companion. 


Higgins (meeting his friend Wiggins in 
restaurant)—By Jove, Tom! I should think 
you'd be afraid to eat that dish. 
Wiggins—What’s the matter? It’s onl 
spare-w#ib and apple-sauce. Higgins—Well, 
isn’t that just what knocked out Adam?— 
Judge. 


_Louisiana Postmaster (who is assisted in 
his duties by his young bride)—Why, Mary, 
what are all those postal-cards doing here ? 
They should have gone in the last mail! 
Young Bride (who was a Massachusetts 
| school-mistress)—Oh, I have just put them 
aside until I should have time to correct 
the spelling. 


When Handel once undertook in a crowd- 
ed church to play the dismissal on a very 
fine organ¢there, the whole congregation 
became so entranced with delight that not 
an individual could stir till the usual organ- 
ist came impatiently forward arid took his 
seat, saying, in a tone of acknowledged 
superiority : ‘‘You cannot dismiss a con- 

regation. See how soon I can disperse 
them.” 





oe - . 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 


* naming paper, W. A. 
Block, Rochester, N..3 





| 
| 


An interesting fact noted by an observ- | 


ton, is that the woman suffrage cause is 
progressing rapidly just now among work- | 


Miss Maynard, principal of the Cooking- | 


tion of food for those in health and for the 


Women sit on the | 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
be. t blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Summons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“TI suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsa is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

** Hood’s Sarsa lla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P, THOMPSON. 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

‘*Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by OC. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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| Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 


it would seem as if an empress of Russia | 





It’s fatal. 





English, with full directions for preparing and | 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, | 
is Noyes, 149 Power's | 


| 155 Franklin Street, . ° 
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| States” series, edited by Elbridge S. Brooks. 


| every way attractive sketch of the Pelican State, 


ACROSS LOTS. By Horace Lunt. 12mo, $1.25. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find itinvaluable | 


to me.”’—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a jue: one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’? (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 


| Thoreau and Burroughs, while he imitates 
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THE STORY OF LOUISIANA. By Maurice 
8vo, $1.50. 
The third volume of the notable ‘‘Story of the 


Thompson. 


Maurice Thompson is especially gifted in descrip- 
tion, and he has given a strongly told and in 


one of the most romantic States in the Union, 
with a history of novel and peculiar interest. 


Horace Lunt has the same loving sympathy 
with nature and the same delicacy of touch as 


neither. ‘“‘A March Ramble,” ‘Wood Notes 
and Nest Hunting,” ‘‘Cross-Cut Views in Win- 
ter,” hint at some of the attractions of the book, 
but can give no idea of its peculiar charm. No 
one familiar with the pleasures of country life 
can afford to miss reading it. 





GLIMPSES OF GREAT FIELDS. By Rev. 
J. A. Hall. 12mo, $1.25. 


A timely book, and pertinent as timely. It un- | 
dertakes to defend the old faith in the established 
beliefs of Christianity, which have been so strong- 
ly assailed lately, not by an appeal to revelation, 
but by meeting scientists and philosophers on 
their own ground. The argument is logical, and 
the language so clear and concise that it is easily | 
understood. 


A BRAVE BATTLE. 
ball. 12mo, $1.00. 


The life story of a successful Western business 
man. ‘The wonderful growth of the W. C. T. U. 
is graphically described, and the book is of vital 
interest to all who believe in temperance reform. 
Frances Willard says: ‘*We advise boys who 
wish to know how to succeed in this great go- 
ahead West to read the story, and girls, too, for 
that matter.” 


By Lucia E. F. Kim- | 


For sale at the Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, 


| by the Publishers, 


look upon the great and widening world of woman’s | 


work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, WomAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON ALMANAC 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1889. 
54th Year. 


WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


646 Pages, Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 


LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 

















When 1 sey cure I do not mean to stop them for 
time and have them return I mean a rad 
eure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY 
or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant 


remedy to cure the worst cases. a | 











| made absolutely Tasteless and Odorless. One trial 


FITS! 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
‘82 Franklin Street, 
Boston. 





The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 





THE WoOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of a relating to women 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. | 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's | 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- | 
dress for $3.00 per year. _ 


LADIES 
WILL LUNCH 


NEW LADIES’ LUNCH PARLOR, | 
413 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oak Crove Farm. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


‘LADIES’ LUNCH | 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, | 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 | 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; | 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per | 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties sg mgd served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts. 
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will convince. If your grocer does not keep it, send 
20 cents, stamps, for full-size package, free by mail, 


ORYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, | 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and ber right to the traneiiee. An eight 


page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
" THE WOMAN *S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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The American ‘Robert Elsmere?” 


RACHEL ARMOTRONG: 


, 


LOVE AND THEOLOCY. 
BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 





*** Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ Love and 
Theology ’— the same universal ques- 
tions, the same surges of thought and 
feeling, rise in them. Their lines of 
life and thought converge.”—Christian 
Register. 

‘Similar in purpose and inspiration to 
‘Robert Elsmere.’ ”’— Detroit Tribune. 

‘A novel of charm and interest as a 
story, and of surprising depths of 
thought and spiritual insight. It would 
be hardly an exaggeration to say that 
in Mrs. Woolley’s novel there is present- 
ed as faithful a study of the conditions 
of American life as ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
presents of the English. Its appearance 
in popular form is an important event 
in the literature of fiction, in which it 
will come again to a new audience, with 
the ‘power of an illumination on con- 
temporary life and progress.”— Boston 
Traveller’. 

“It is not only entertaining, but inter- 
esting from the highest point of view. 
It goes on from chapter to chapter with 
ever-increasing force and power. No 
book of fiction that Ticknor & Co. have 
published has had, to my thinking, the 
depth and value of this; and nowhere 
has the present study and questioning 
of theological subjects been more clearly 
presented.”—Nora Perry. 

“The first author—since the day of 
‘John Inglesant’—to induct the theolog- 
ical problem into the form of pure 
romance was Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, 
whose novel was the prototype of that 
class of theological romance represented 
by itself, and by the noble work of 
‘Robert Elsmere.’ ”—LILIAN WHITING. 





Sold by all Booksellers.. Sent, post- 
paid on receipt of price ($1.50; in 
paper covers, 50 cents) by the Pub- 
lishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston, 
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United States 
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Government by Americans 


and for Americans. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. tered letters or P. O. Money- 
Order, or Co:’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first su ption. e change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expiration | 


of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The Proprietors of the Woman’s JouRNAL | 


will hold their annual Stockholders’ Meeting at 3 

Park Street, Boston, on Monday, Feb. 18, at 10 

A. M. Lucy Stons, Senior Director. 
C. Wiipeg, Clerk. 


———__+«— 


VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Vermont Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its fifth annual meeting 
at Barre, Vt., Feb. 13 and 14, 1889. The 
address of welcome will be given by Mrs. 
Phebe Stone Beeman, of Barre, and the 
response by the president, Mrs. Mary E. 
Tucker. There will be addresses by Col. 


Albert Clarke, Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. | 


Clara Eastman Smith, Mrs. M. Z. Jenne, 
Mrs. E. R. Campbell, Mrs. E. C. Smith, 
Mrs. C. M. Russell, Mrs. Mary W. Foster, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Rev. G. S. Chase, C. 
P. Marsh, Esq., Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, and others. 

Members of the Association are request- 
ed to address, at once, for entertainment, 
Mrs. Lena M. George, Reception Commit- 
tee, Barre, Vt., and to wear the ‘Sunflower 
Badge.” 

Round trip tickets for sale at stations on 
the following railroads, to persons attend- 
ing the meeting: Passumpsic, Montreal & 
Wells River, Central Vermont & Connec- 
ticut River. 

The Vermont Association has brought 
out a very pretty programme of the com- 
ing annual meeting. It is tied with yellow 
ribbon, and bears the text, ‘Behold my 
servant, whom I uphold; he shall not fail 
nor be discouraged, till he have set judg- 
ment in the earth.”” It is signed by Mrs. 
Mary E. Tucker, president; Miss Laura 
Moore, secretary; Mrs. Emma J. Nelson, 
treasurer, and Mr. C. W. Wyman, auditor. 

——- - --# @- — -——. 


MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 





The fifth annual convention of the Mich- 
igan Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held Feb. 20, 21, and 22, 1889, in the Pio- 
neer Room of the Capitol at Lansing, be- 
ginning on Wednesday, at 2 P. M., and 
holding three sessions daily on the two 
following days. It is also expected that a 
hearing will be had on the pending munic- 
ipal woman suffrage bill before the Legis- 
lature. Able speakers will be in attend- 
ance, and aa unusual effort will be made to 
further our cause in the Peninsular State. 
Michigan expects all her suffragists to do 
their duty! 

Mary L. DOr, Pres. 
FANNIE H. FOWLER, Cor. Sec’y. 
—__—_+o«4—____ 
PETITIONS. 


The friends who are now returning the 


Massachusetts woman suffrage petitions | 


to this office will confer a favor if they 
note down on the back of each petition 
the number of names of men among the 
signers, the number of names of women, 
the member of the Legislature to whom 
they wish the petition sent, and the town 
from which it came. It is a trifle for each 
one to do this to his or her petition. But 
the work becomes very onerous when 
hundreds of petitions have to be counted 
in this office. L. 8. 





a+ 
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THE VOTE BY PETITiON. 


The Alabama W. C. T. U. is working to | 


secure a law that shall forbid the opening 
of a saloon within four miles of a school- 
house, unless the written consent of a 
majority of the men and women of the 
neighborhood can be obtained. 

In 1880, Arkansas passed a law that no 
saloon should be opened within three miles 
of a church or school-house, if a majority 
of the men and women in the locality 
petitioned against it. The lawyer who 
appeared before the Supreme Court on 
behalf of the saloon-keepers, in opposition 
to the law, made in his printed brief the 
following remarkable statement : 

**None but male persons of sound mind 
can vote; but their rights are destroyed, 
and the idiot, alien, and females step in 
and usurp their rights in popular govern- 
ment. Since females, idiots and aliens 
cannot vote, they should not be permitted 
to accomplish the same purpose by signing 
a petition; for the signature of an adult to 
a petition is the substance of a ballot in 
taking the popular sense of the community. 
It merely changes the form, and is identi- 
cal in effect.” 

The Arkansas Supreme Court, however, 
sustained the law; and it has worked so 
well that it is no wonder other Southern 


States are trying to secure a similar | 





| condition of Maine and Kansas. 





measure. White women and colored 
women alike were found to be opposed to 
the saloon. 

But it is amusing, as well as instructive, 
to see how much there is in a name. The 
Arkansas Supreme Court, the temperance 
men of the State, and even the temperance 
women, would have been shocked at the 
idea of woman suffrage. Yet they went 
to work without a shudder and established 
what is practically woman suffrage on the 
license question; for the point raised by 
the liquor-dealers’ lawyer was perfectly 
well taken. Alabama is as much afraid of 


| woman suffrage now as Arkansas was 
nine years ago. 


Let women vote? Never! 
But make their ‘written consent” neces- 
sary to the opening of a saloon—by all 
means! Wearecontent. “A rose by any 


other name would smell as sweet.” 


A. 8. B. 
+o 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


Three is a genuine Woman Suffrage Re- 
vival in Maine. From Saco to Eastport 
numerous petitions in its favor, signed, it 
is said, by about 20,000 citizens, have been 
sent to the Legislature. Remonstrances 
have been forwarded by about 1,200 wom- 
en, mostly of Portland and Bangor. The 
petitioners include many women of the 
highest social standing, large tax-payers, 
and almost without exception the leaders 


| in charities, reforms, and beneficent pub- 


lic enterprises. They are representative 
of the best mental and moral elements of 
the State. The remonstrants are largely 
composed of ‘‘society women,”’ influential 
in that class whose men are often most re- 
miss in the exercise of their political duties 
and everywhere averse to change. It is a 
strong argument for the proposed measure 
that women of this class remonstrate on the 
ground that if the right 1s conferred they 
will regard its exercise as a responsibility 
and a duty—unwelcome, but imperative. 
This fact affords a well-grounded hope that 
when the women of this class vote, the 
very men who have hitherto refrained will 
vote with them, thus adding two votes 
where now we have none. 

In the House Ex-Gov. Robie represents 
the Grangers, 20,000 strong, who have by 
resolution endorsed woman suffrage, and 
he is himself an ardent suffragist. ‘The 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, a man of great ability and force of char- 
acter, voted for woman suffrage two years 
ago, and is believed to be in favor of the 
bill. Senator Libby, of Portland, is also 
understood to favor it. Many leading Re- 
publicans and some Democrats, among the 
latter Senator Looney, of Cornish, have 
expressed their intention to vote for the 
measure. 

It is proposed to give women citizens, 
otherwise qualified, and who can read 
and write, a vote in the town and munic- 
ipal elections. In 1880 there were in 
Maine male citizens over twenty-one years 
old 195,223, of whom 8,564 were illiterates, 
and 11,776 of foreign birth. Of women 
over twenty-one, there were 189,723, of 
whom a similar proportion were probably 
of foreign birth, and 8,005 were illiterates. 


| Woman suffrage, therefore, would add to 


the 195,223 male votes in town and muni- 
cipal elections 181,718 women who can 
read and write, ten out of eleven of whom 
are of native birth. The effect, therefore, 
would be to raise the standard of educa- 
tion and still further to Americanize the 
politics of the State. 

Kansas has recently given municipal suf- 
frage to its women. ‘There is a striking 
parallelism in the character and political 
Both are 
largely Republican, largely American, 
with a minimum of illiteracy, and both 
have prohibition in their State constitu- 
tions. Let us hope that Maine, like Kan- 
sas, will grant municipal suffrage to wom- 


| en. 


In Maine, two years ago, a woman suf- 
frage constitutional amendment received a 
majority vote in both Houses, but failed of 
the needed two-thirds. Municipal woman 
suffrage, for its enactment, needs only a ma- 
jority of both Houses with the assent of the 
governor. If reasonand not prejudice gov- 
erned the opponents, we should expect a 
much larger vote for this more limited 
measure than for a change of constitution. 
If this bill pass, the Legislature will con- 
tinue to beelected by men alone. If the par- 
ticipation of women in town and city elec- 
tions prove unwelcome to the men it will be 
speedily repealed. And its repeal would 
be the greatest possible obstacle to its fur- 
ther agitation. On the other hand, if it 
proved satisfactory, prejudice would disap- 
pear, and further advances would proba- 
bly follow. Surely ifthe friends of suf- 
frage are willing to abide by the experi- 
ment, its opponents can afford to do so. 
But prejudice never discriminates, and the 
remonstrants of two years ago will oppose 
this bill as vehemently as they opposed 
the constitutional amendment. 

Meanwhile the uniform success of full 
woman suffrage during the last twenty 
years in Wyoming and Washington Terri- 
tories, of municipal woman suffrage in 





Kansas, Canada, and Great Britain, and of 
schoo] suffrage in fourteen States, cannot 
fail to impress every man who will open 
his eyes. And the fact that in the U. 8. 
Senate, in December, 1887, two-thirds of 
the senators from Maine to California, 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, including 
one of the senators from Maine, voted for 
a woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment, should have great weight with the 
Maine Legislature. Here is the vote taken 
Jan. 25, 1887: 


FOR SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT, 24. 


Frye, of Maine. Brown, of Colorado. 
Blair, of New Hampshire. Teller, of Colorado. 
Cheney, of N. Hampshire. Conger, of Se men 
Hoar, of Massachusetts. Palmer, of Michigan 
Dawes, of Massachusetts. Cullum, of Illinois. 
Chace, of Rhode Island. Farwell, of Illinois. 
Platt, of Connecticut, 
Mitchell, of Pennsylvania. Wilson, of lowa. 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania. Plumb, of Kansas. 
Miller, of New York. Dolph, of Oregon. 
Harrison, of Indiana, Mitchell, of Oregon. 
Sherman, of Ohio. Stanford, of California. 


AGAINST, 12. 
Morrill, of Maine. MeMillan, of Minnesota. 
Hawley, of Connecticut. Payne, of Ohio. 
Evarts, of New York. Sawyer, of Wisconsin. 
McPherson, of N. Jersey. Sp r, of Wi i 
Sewell, of New Jersey. Jones, of Nevada. 
Ingalls, of Kansas. Spoouer, of California. 


SOLID SOUTH, AGAINST, 29. 
H. B. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


MELROSE. The Annual Meeting of the 
Melrose Woman Suffrage League was held 
Jan. 26, 1889. It was the first meeting 
since Mr. Sewall’s death. His absence 
was keenly felt, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to give expression to the thought 
and feeling with which all minds and 
hearts were filled. 

None could have a more vivid realiza- 
tion than the committee of the utter inad- 
equacy of any words to give fitting 
expression to that deep thought and warm, 
tender feeling. Mr. Sewall’s gracious, 
benignant presence was always a benedic- 
tion. His firm, immovable conviction of 
the righteousness of woman suffrage 
helped mightily in strengthening the con- 
viction of others. His serene confidence, 
his glad and gladdening assurance of the 
certain and not distant triumph of the 
cause, was a constant inspiration. His 
unclouded, radiant faith was a well-spring 
of life, light and hope. Clear to his reason 
and his soul, as the noonday sun to the 
outer eye, was the great truth that, as 
God, the Infinite Spirit, had formed man 
and woman equally in His own image, 
civilization could not reach its high plane, 
could not secure its full, consummate 
flower, until its rights, duties, privileges, 
opportunities and responsibilities were 
equally shared, determined and exercised, 
by man and woman. And this grand 
consummation he saw was no less essen- 
tial to man’s highest welfare than to 
woman’s. 

In him were combined, and in union as 
rare as it is beautiful, the wisdom of the 
philosopher, the enthusiasm of the phil- 
anthropist, the courage of the reformer, 
with the practicality of the statesman. 
Every position gained, every advance 
made, must be panoplied in and secured 
by ‘“‘sovereign law, the State's collected 
will.” Nor in the life-long, unceasing 
struggle for the establishment and main- 
tenance of general] principles was the wel- 
fare of individuals overlooked. 


great work, no ear was quicker than his 
to hear of, no heart readier to feel for, no 
hand more prompt or more effective to 
redress the wrongs or relieve the suffer- 
ings of the humblest of human kind. 

Not in words, but only in deeds and in 
life, in renewed devotion to the great 
cause, in earnest and ceaseless efforts in 
behalf of impartial justice, truth, right 
and righteousness, can there be fitting 
expression of our appreciation of the life, 
character and services of SAMUEL E. 
SEWALL, our beloved and honored friend 
and great benefactor. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
JoHN H. HEYwoon, 
Committee. 


CHELSEA. The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the League was held in the High 
School Building on Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 23, when Mayor Arthur B. Champlin 
gave a highly instructive talk on the 
**Duties of the State Representatives and 
Senators.” In appreciation of the favor, 
the League tendered him an honorary 
membership which he then and there ac- 
cepted. 

The report of Mrs. Anna C. Lee, the 


efficient chairman of the Ward and City | 
Committee, announced the election by the | 
City Council of Mrs. Elizabeth Goddard | 
Morse, to fill a vacancy on the School | 


Committee from Ward 1. . This was a 


cause for special congratulation, since this | 
committee had suggested her name, and | 


had used wise effort for her election. 
The Ward and City Committee—no 


League should be without one—also re- | 


ported its work concerning the vote of 
a previous League Meeting, that a request 
be sent to the City Council for a woman 
to be placed on the Board of Overseers of 
the Poor in case of a vacancy. 

After several other matters of business, 
the president particularly urged the mem- 
bers to attend the lecture given under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Society for 
promoting Good Citizenship, on ‘The 
Australian Ballot,” by Mr. Richard H. 
Dana, in the Old South Meeting-House, 
Boston, Monday evening, Feb. 4. ‘The 
meeting then adjourned to Feb. 27, when 
Col. Wm. H. Hart will speak on “The 
Legal Condition of Women.” _E. P. G. 


BrROCKTON.—The Brockton Woman Suf- 


frage e had a very successful sup- 
per, lecture, and general literary entertain- 
ment in Mason's Hall, Center Street, Fri- 


day evening, Feb. 1. For the supper, 
though generous provision had been 
made to meet our most sanguine expecta- 
tions, yet the supply was inadequate, and 
after a few raids upon go yee | res- 
taurants had been made, it was found nec- 





Busy, | 
absorbed as Mr. Sewall might be in his | 








essary to stop the sale of tickets at the 
door, and the money for a few was re- 
funded. The lecture was by Miss L. 
Frances Estes, a ter of Brockton, 
and: now a teacher in Pawtucket, R. L. 
Miss Estes was received with the heartiest 
applause, which she continued to win b 
her sound | , keen satire, and witty 
lies. Mr. Walter D. Packard and Rev. 
and Mrs. R. C. Sawyer enlivened the en- 
tertainment with excellent sin . Miss 
Vella Ross gave a spirited ing. Mrs. 
M. I. Churchill closed the entertainment 
with a very appropriate reading, entitled 
“Our Foremothers,” excellently rendered. 
The weather was perfect, and the whole 
affair was an entire success beyond the 
most hopeful anticipations. M. E. 


Soutu Boston. The Woman Suffrage 


| Club held its monthly meeting on Tuesday 


Manderson, of Nebraska. | 


evening, Feb. 5, at the residence of Miss 
A. Elizabeth Newell, No. 548 E. Broad- 
way. The president occupied the chair. 
It was voted to contribute to the Massa- 
chusetts Suffrage Association the amount 
that had been fixed upon as the Club’s 
geepersen. It was announced that Miss 

aria L. Baldwin, of Cambridge, would 
be the speaker at the March meeting. 
Miss Newell gave an entertaining account 
of her recent visit to Washington and 
Mount Vernon. 


—_——_——_- eee 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The resolutions and officers reported at 
the business meeting, and adopted by the 
convention, were published last week. 

A thoughtful and earnest address was 
made by Mrs. E. D. Cheney. In regard to 
the recent school election, she said: 
‘*Whatever may be our judgment of spe- 
cial men or measures, one thing is gained. 
No election of school committee in our 
day has ever commanded such at'ention, 
nor have the character and qualifications 
of school committee-men ever been so ful- 
ly discussed, not only by women, but by 
men of all parties. This attention called 


| to the schools is a great good in itself.” 


Reports were received from the follow- 

ing Leagues: . 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Rev. Wm. I. Haven, son of Bishop Gil- 
bert Haven, was the first speaker. He 
said he was glad to speak on the platform 
of what a certain paper had called a 
**Psycho-femalo-philanthropico - indignan- 
to-society..’ He made a strong argument 
for the joint sovereignty of men and wom- 
en in the government of the ideal city. 

Referring to the objection that women 
are by nature incapable of government, 
Mr. Haven told of a man who talked ina 
very high tone to a party of friends assem- 
bled at his house about the absolute au- 
thority that ought to belong to husbands. 
‘In my own house,” he said, “I am Julius 
Cesar.” ‘This magnanimous declaration 
was received with many nods of approval 
by the half-tipsy guests. Soon after, his 
wife, a very charming woman, entered the 
room, and after gracefully greeting the 
company, she said: ‘*Gentlemen, the rest 
of you will disperse when you please, but 
it is time now for Julius Cesar to go to 
bed.” And Julius Cesar went. Mr. 
Haven’s witty illustrations called out fre- 
quent laughter and applause. 

Mrs. M. P. C. Billings made several ex- 
cellent points in her address. Among other 
things, she said: 

‘*Women are not supposed to know much 
of military tactics, though Anna Ella Car- 
roll’s name would go a long way to sup- 
port their claim. But ourarmy has chosen 
an absolutely impregnable position. Gov. 
Ames has stated and restated it for us. 
‘As an act of simple justice’ we ask for 
equal rights. Few dare attack that posi- 
tion now. But our opponents saw a weak 
place in our defence. Because for six or 
seven years women had not voted in large 
numbers, the over-confident enemy had 
boldly stated they would not vote. Lo, this 
year they find themselves led into an am- 
bush by that idea, and confronted with an 
army of 20,000 that marched from Boston ; 
surrounded by the voters from Kansas; 
and their retreat cut off by the 200,000 
women that have voted this year in Great 
Britain in municipal affairs. It savors of 
Indian warfare, this legion springing up 
where it is least expected.” 

Miss Ida Joe Brooks, formerly professor 
of mathematics at Little Rock (Ark.) Uni- 
versity, and one of the reserve delegates 
to the Methodist General Conference from 
which women were excluded, is now study- 
ing at the Boston University Medical 
School. We give larger extracts from 
her address and that of Mrs. Dietrick than 
from the other speeches, because we so 
seldom have an opportunity to hear from 
Arkansas or Kentucky. Miss Brooks said: 


ADDRESS OF MISS IDA JOE BROOKS. 


I represent a State which is in its in- 
fancy on the suffrage question. We gaze 
in wonder at the rapid strides the suffrage 
principle is making in some sections, and 
are almost ready to weep for our own back- 
wardness. Our noble friend, Mrs. Stone, 
thought that an account of the workin our 
State might interest you for a few mo- 
ments. 

Fifteen years ago, Mrs. Livermore visit- 
ed our capital city, and gave us her idea 
of true womanhood. How we feasted on 
her words, and resolved that we would do 
and dare all things for the right! This 
winter Mrs. Wallace has spent a few weeks 
in our State, and friends write me that the 











illiterate, drunken negro. Another, who 
had a large real estate business 
for years during her husband’s protracted 
illness, believed that she was capable of 
weighing the respective merits of candi- 
dates for the position of Alderman. An- 
other, who had done a man’s work fora 
woman's pay, had grown Suesunnane in 
trying to persuade the various esmen 
to deduct twenty per cent. from their bills, 
because she was a woman. And 80 we or- 

anized. There were thirteen of us. As 
three of the number were less than twenty- 
one years of age, and five were not resi- 
dents of the city, it was not a formidable 
party. But one of the number was editor 
of a city paper, and she published an ac- 
count of the meeting. We waited the shock, 
but none came. Aside from a great deal 
of good-natured raillery directed against 
the officers, little comment was made. We 
have met with more opposition from wom- 
enthan frommen. Some gentlemen whose 
wives would not join us, asked to join our 
society as honorary members. e have 
at present sixty-seven members of our 
local society. arsh comment, which is 
such a potent factor in development, in the 
persons of two city pastors hn you par- 
don me if I say they are neither of them 
Methodists?) is materially augmenting our 
enrollment. 

At the annual meeting of our W. C. T. 
U., in May, though the 
were worn for the first time, and great 
consternation was created thereby, many 
of the local unions being violently opposed 
to the principle which the ribbons repre- 
sented, the suffrage clause was passed. Cot- 
ton Plant and Conway have small auxiliary 
societies ; Hot Springs and Eureka Springs 
promise organizations soon. Mrs. Hart, a 
grand woman, a member of the executive 
committee of the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and State organizer of the W. C. T. U., 
is carrying the war into all parts of the 
State. We hope much from the result of 
her labors. 

We shall petition our Legislature this 
winter to pass laws admitting women into 
the medical department of the State Uni- 
versity, making women eligible to hold 
oftice in the educational department of the 
State government, and raising the ‘‘age of 
consent.” 

We are few in numbers, weak in influ- 
ence, poor in purse, but valiant in spirit, 
and we have a staunch friend in our presi- 
dent, Mrs. McDiarmid, who expresses her 
faith in words like these: “If the various 
societies of women cannot afford to pay 
rent for quarters, I will put up a building 
for their exclusive use.” Since coming 
East, I have found that the impression 
exists to a certain extent that Kansas and 
Arkansas must in some manner be related. 
While there are some things existing in 
Kansas which we cannot endorse—sand 
and wind, for instance—still we long for 
the time when we can stand shoulder to 
shoulder with her on the great question of 
the emancipation of women. 


The next speaker was Mrs. Ellen B. 
Dietrick, of Covington, Ky. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. ELLEN B. DIETRICK. 

Although Kentucky, so long ago as 
1856, gave to widowed mothers of children 
of school age the right to vote for school 
trustees, the State has rested upon this 
solitary sprig of laurel ever since, and 
woman suffrage is almost as unpopular a 
question there as abolitionism was thirty 
years agu. Our Kentucky politicians still 
“spout” at their banquets about Ken- 
tucky’s fine horses, pretty women and old 
whiskey, and cheerfully ‘‘God bless” us if 
we are content to be served up for their 
delectation in this mental sandwich; but 
the ‘‘woman’s rights female” is with them 
a creature apart from the rest of her sex. 
‘The editor of a paper in one of our largest 
cities, in a vigorous assault upon the 
Women’s Council in Washington, said that 
if men had held such a meeting as the one 
for the discussion of social purity, the 
whole country would have rung with pro- 
test against such an outrage upon decency ! 

Our preachers still scare timid souls into 
the depths of womanly self-depreciation 
by shaking over their heads all the anti- 
woman texts they can squeeze out of Paul 
and Peter in those gentlemen’s most un- 
complimentary moods. Our school trus- 
tees show their estimate of woman's value 
by paying women teachers less for brain- 
moulding than they give the most igno- 
rant of men for floor-sweeping—and very 
poor sweeping at that. But, notwith- 
standing all this, I do not blame the men. 
Some one says, ‘*Men are governed as well 
as they really want to be,” which, wheth- 
er he meant it or not, applies with equal 
force to women. ‘The missionary work to 
be done in Kentucky is to make the women 
Snene and resolute in their want to be 

ree. 

The little suffrage society in Covington, 
the second of the only two in the State, 
has begun by trying to win the school- 
teachers. Every school-teacher soundly 
converted is, according to her personality, 


more or less of an influence amongst fifty 


or more impressionable human beings for 
several years of their lives. She need not 
go out of her way a step. We hope she 
will not be so injudicious as to harangue. 
The mere fact of bringing her to a just 
view of man‘s and woman's true relation- 
ship in a republic is enough. She that is 
not for us is inst us. 

We start with the study of our city in 
all the details of its management, in com- 
parison with the best models of city gov- 
ernment else here. ‘To this study we 
invite every one, and some have come in 
for this who would not, upon any induce- 
ment, have entered a society whose sole 
object was to demand the ballot. We 
then go on to study the State laws, and 
now the report comes in that husbands, 
fathers and brothers are beginning to be 
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unless her property is especially settled 
upon her before marriage, it all becomes 
his the instant he promises, ‘‘With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow.” She can- 
not make a will without his consent, and 
if he dies the week after the e 
without willing it to her, $10,000 will go 
to his nearest male relative. I knew of 
one instance where the discovery of this 
law led to one husband’s hastening at 
once to make such a will, not only because 
he loved his wife so much, but because he 
hated his brother more, the brother being 
a most disreputable opium-eater. There 
is living in Covington to-day a woman 
who has three times bought and paid for 
a mahogany bureau sz given to her 
by her father, At his death, everything 
in the house had to be sold, that the law 
might divide it among his heirs. After 
her marriage, her husband died without a 
will, when the same process was repeated ; 
and, marrying again, she had for the third 
time, upon the death of the second hus- 
band, the experience of bidding in the 
same old bureau. 

But, impatient as we must feel over such 
childish and absurd laws, it seems to me 
that a my deal of valuable effort is cee 
wasted on those gnarled and crooked ol 
trees in legislative halls that might better 
be bestowed upon the tender saplings that 
have not yet toughened into knots of ob- 
stinate prejudice, selfishness and injustice. 
Missionaries to foreign lands long ago dis- 
covered that their only hope lay in the 
young. The temperance workers have 
seized this idea with avidity, and put it wide- 
ly into practice. Even the anarchists have 
started a Sunday school with the avowed 
object of reaping a crop of believers and 
assistants by and by. hy is that nota 
point for us to dwell upon? Would it not 
pay to engage the services of eloquent and 
enthusiastic talkers to do missionary work 
in girls’ boarding-schools? ‘These girls 
are the leaven upon whose influence future 
legislation depends. They are to create 
the legislators. Is it not as important to 
secure the study of American politics from 
our point of view, amongst girls, as it is to 
introduce temperance text-books into our 
schools? I nares with Prof. Lester Ward, 
that the world has been wasting its best 
efforts in paying so much attention to 
man. It is woman who is the creator and 
preserver, the root of the human race. Let 
us concentrate our forces upon the one 
task of ae her a lover of justice. - 

Let us cordially invite into our leagues 
especially those who we know are opposed 
to us, — them to come and study with 
us the question they oppose, so that they 
may at least be able to oppose intelligent- 
ly. In accepting the chance to convert 
us, they cannot help our broadening them 
a little, ed as Christianity has been made 
more liberal by the very pagans who she 


once thought had not a glimmer of truth | 
| 


on their side. 


Rey. Ada C. Bowles was the next speak- 
er. Among other good things, she said 
that when she began asking why women 
occupied a subordinate position in the 
world, she was told that it was because 
women chose to have it so. On talking 
with women, however, she found that they 
chose it only because they wished to please 
the men in this respect. 

Short addresses were made by Mr. Hay- 
wood, of Melrose, H. H. Faxon, of Quincy, 
and Mr. Fay, of Southboro’. 

Woman Suffrage Leagues reported as 
follows: Beverly, Mrs. Norwood; Hud- 
son, Miss Brown; Hull, Mrs. Foster; 
South Hanson, Mrs. Howland; Fitchburg, 
Mrs. Whittier; Plymouth, Mrs. Spooner; 
Campello, Mrs. Pitblado; New Bedford, 
Angelina Ricketson ; Brockton, Mrs. Estes: 
Hyde Park, Mrs. Webster; Cambridge, 
Mrs. Walling; Worcester, Mrs. Hooper; 
Somerville, Mrs. Lowe; Weymouth, Mrs. 
Hunt; Leominster, Mrs. Gates; North 
Abington, Mrs. Bates; Southboro, Mr. 
Whitney. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The speaking at the evening meeting | 


was particularly fine. ‘There was a large 
audience. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
S. S. Fessenden, State Superintendent of 
Franchise for the Massachusetts W. C. T. 
U., Charles Carleton Coffin, Esq., Mrs. 


Julia Ward Howe, and Rev. J. W. Hamil- | 


ton. Music was interspersed by Mrs. C. 
Sparrow, Mrs. W. H. Prior and Miss Mary 
Pierce. 


Thursday morning took place the hear- | 


ing at the State House, of which an ac- 
count was given last week. Many people 
spoke of this as the best hearing ever had 
in this State. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


A very large audience assembled. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. Blackwell, and Hamilton Will- 
cox, of New York, who was very well re- 
ceived. 

The following resolution was passed by 
& unanimous vote: 

Whenever the union between the 
American and National Woman Aa. 
ciations shall go into effect, the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage which is now 
American, shall thereby become 

society. 





THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 

There was a large attendance at the So- 
ciable Thursday evening. After « supper 
in the large Sunday school room below, 
the people adjourned to the main audito- 
rium of the church, where the feast of rea- 
son and the flow of soul began. Mrs. 
Howe presided. ‘There were addresses by 
Mrs. Howe, Lelia J. Robinson, attorney- 
at-law, Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, a reading by Mrs. Moreland, Mrs. 
C. P. Lacoste, Rev. E. C. Abbott, Fred A. 
Claflin, H. B. Blackwell, Prof. W. H. Car- 
ruth, Henry H. Faxon and others. Sev- 
eral solos were beautifully rendered by 
Mrs. Flora Barry accompanied by Miss 
Nellie Wright. John W. Hutchinson and 
his daughter Viola sang two inspiring suf- 
frage duets. 

The following poem was read by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison : 


THE CHEERFULNESS OF REFORM. 


I am here, Mrs. President, just to respond 
‘fo the toast that I'm billed for by Cora Scott 


Pond 
And the other good ladies who give us the feast 
And extort in return, from the first to the least, 
A speech of five minutes, for precious is time ; 
So permit me to do my brief prosing in rhyme. 


It’s a wholesome relief, when the meetings are 


done, 
To wind up with a supper well seasoned with 
fun, 
For Reform is so earnest, at times melancholy, 
A tonic is needed to keep us all jolly; 
And we seek it in festivals, where, I am told, 
The ices get warm while the coffee takes cold. 


The toast,—let me turn it and watch it, for fear 

It shouldn’t be crisp,—is ‘‘Reform and its 
Cheer ;” 

And it brings back a story that Quincy relates 

Of Eliza Lee Follen (I skip all the dates), 

Who wrote that when dull in her spirits and blue, 

She hurried to Boston in search of—guess who? 


Why, the band of fanatics in West street that 
met 

In the parlors that harbored that much abused 
set 


Of dear Mrs. Chapman,—so queenly and fine, 
Where wisdom and wit were more sparkling than 


wine; 

And the fan that those sages indulged in, my 
eyes! 

Would have paralyzed carpers with certain sur- 
prise. 


Imagine the group, — friends of negro and 
reole, 
And 4 on the mat with an eye to the key- 
hole; 
Picture Ellis Gray Loring, and Phillips, and 


May 
The debonair Westons, so brilliant and gay, 
And Garrison, genial and given to pan, 
And y humor of Quincy, the high priest of 
un; 
Mrs. Follen and Lowell, et al., as we say, 
And the laughter in shouts which went over the 


way; 

You would never have dreamed of such frolic- 
some mirth 

From the people so earnest to liberate earth ! 

“But,” said Quincy, ‘‘who ought to be happy 
but we 

Who - working to set all our countrymen 
ree ?”” 


The moral is simple; we labor to bless 

The women who toil and the women who dress; 

They all are in bondage, and, pleading their 
cause, 

If at times it seems dark and the energies pause, 

Let your merriment loose, be not downcast or 
drear, 

You have earned a full right to the utmost of 
cheer. 


Remember how Lincoln, when burdened with 
sorrow, 

Found his greatest relief in the jests he could 
borrow ; 

For the strain must relax, or else comes a snap, 

Which is to your cause and yourself a mishap. 

As a model to which we can fittingly bow, 

Here’s our fun-loving President, she can show 
Howe. 





++ 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YOrK, FEB. 5, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


On Monday of last week a flying trip 
was made to Albany. I had been dread- 
ing going, and only Mrs. Howell's urging 
finally persuaded me to make the effort. 
But when I met her at the capitol on Mon- 
day evening, and we found ourselves re- 
ceived with so much friendliness and 
courtesy, there was really something 
pleasant in a return to the familiar scenes 
of so many former struggles and efforts, 
which, although in one sense failures, 
have in another sense been triumphs. 

We were, as usual, given the privilege 
of the floor, and after being seated within 
the bar of the Assembly Chamber, we had 
an opportunity to observe the great 
changes that have been made since we 
were last there. The vaulted stone ceil- 
ing of the room, which threatened with 
its immense mass to come down upon the 
heads of the assemblymen, has been re- 
moved, and in its place is a flat ceiling, 
apparently of carved oak. The acoustic 
properties of the room are much improved 
by this change, and it is now possible to 
hear what is said on the floor. A new 
carpet has been laid. Ihope no woman 
chose it, for it is an ugly thing, in terra 
cotta and crimson; however, it is soft and 
warm, and the whole appearance of the 


| room is exceedingly handsome. 


One of the first friends to greet us was 
Judge Austin Gates, of Schenectady, who 
was one of our advocates last year, and 
whom we were glad to see re-elected. 
Judge Bachelor, of Saratoga, who was 
here some years ago, and rendered us 
great assistance then, is again a member 
of the Assembly, and we saw him, as well 
as Gen. Husted, of Westchester, Mr. Sax- 
on, of Wayne, and our Democratic friend, 
Mr. Longley, of Brooklyn. 

Then, of course, there was our champi- 
on, Mr. Ainsworth, of Oswego; we again 








placed the bill in his hands. He at once 
introduced it, and it was referred to the 
judiciary committee, of which Mr. Saxon 
is chairman. Messrs. Ainsworth, Whip- 
ple and others are favorably-disposed 
members. The bill is the same as that of last 
year, and provides that women may vote 
at any municipal election, or at any elec- 
tion for supervisors or excise officers. 

In the Assembly we have thirty-three 
members who voted for us last year, and 
among. new members we were glad to 
learn that Mr. Fitts, from the second dis- 
trict of Cayuga, will represent our good 
friends the Howlands, and other strong 
suffragists of that county, better than his 
predecessors have done of late years. 
Judge Andrews, of Buffalo, a man of 
much weight and distinguished abilities, 
will also be one of our champions. 

We spent the next morning in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. The members are the same 
as last year, except for two changes; one, 
in the thirteenth district, caused by the 
death of our staunch friend, Mr. Low, of 
Orange, whose successor has yet to take 
his seat, and the other in the sixth district 
of New York City, where Mr. Riley re- 
signed, to be succeeded, we are sorry to 
say, by Mr. Grady, a Democrat, who has 
always been opposed to us. 

We placed our bill in the Senate in the 
hands of our champion, Hon. Commodore 
Vedder, of Cattaraugus. Commodore is 
his first name, not his title, and he has 
been an active friend for twenty years. 
We also saw Mr. Coggeshall, who was our 
advocate last year, Mr. Erwin, Mr. Rus- 
sell, and many other friends, including 
Lieut.-Gov. Jones, who was, as usual, most 
courteous. 

It will not be possible for some of us 
who have been active in former years to 
be much at Albany this winter. Mrs. 
Howell starts very soon on a lecture trip; 
Mrs. Rogers has been much confined by 
illness in her family, and my own engage- 
ments are such as to render it difficult to 
leave home. We tried to impress upon 
our champions that we left our cause in 
their hands, and that they must wage the 


battle for us. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 


++ 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Smith College has received a gift of 
$5,000 toward a gymnasium. The donor 
was a woman. 

Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris has received 
a large bequest under the will of her 
father-in-law. 

There are nearly three hundred women 
studying at the Cooper Union Free Wom- 
an‘’s Art School in New York. 

A Buffalo woman was last week made a 
deaconess of the Episcopal Church. Bish- 
op Coxe officiated at the ceremony. 

A bill to raise the age of protection for 
girls from ten to fourteen years has been 
introduced in both branches of the Ten- 
nessee Legislature. R 

AW. C. T. U. Building Association has 
been organized in Ohio to erect a chapel, 





| parlor and dining-room at Lake Side, the 
| summer Chautauqua of that State. 





A petition from Ada P. Durham and 470 
others of Portland, Me., asking that the age 
of protection for girls be raised to eighteen, 
was referred to judiciary committee. 

Mrs. H. L. Moody read an interesting 
paper on “Helen of Troy” to the Dante 
Club, which met at the house of Miss 
Maria P. Wilson, in Malden, Mass., last 
Saturday. There was a large attendance. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake’s Sunday 
evening lectures at Mott Memorial Hall, 
64 Madison Avenue, New York, are be- 
coming an established feature. They have 
been well attended, and are fairly reported. 

The N. E. Woman's Press Association 
held its monthly meeting at the Parker 
House last Wednesday. Miss Mary 
Twombly read the second part of her pa~ 
per on ‘*The Sense of Proportion in Jour- 
nalism.” 

It is one of the rules of Sorosis that no 
one must act as president for more than 
three years. Mrs. M. Louise Thomas's 
third term expires this year, and there is 
much debate as to who shall be her suc- 
cessor. 

A vote on woman suffrage was taken 
the other day by the employés of the 
Cleveland (O.) Ship-building Company. 
Of 125 mechanics who voted, 112 were in 
favor. The thirteen who opposed it are 
foreigners, unable to speak English. 

A New York woman makes a good liv- 
ing as a guide to other women visiting the 
city. She meets them at the trains, takes 
them to their rooms, shows all the sights, 
and performs all the duties which are 
undertaken by European guides. 

A bill for the suppression of the northern 
dens of vice has been introduced in the 
Wisconsin Legislature by the W. C. T. U., 
and has been favorably reported by the 
judiciary committee. The opposition is 
very bitter, and is striving in every way 
to defeat the efforts of the women. 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles has resumed her 
work of lecturing, interrupted by the holi- 
days. Last Sunday she preached in Gard- 
ner in the morning; in the afternoon at 
Westminster, and in the evening lectured 
upon ‘*Woman’s Place According to the 
Scriptures,” in the same town. On Mon- 
day evening, in the Town Hall, she gave 
her new lecture on ‘Woman as an Inven- 
tor,” which she repeated in South Ash- 
burnham on Tuesday evening. 

A “Woman Suffrage Association of 
Utah” was organized Jan. 10, with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. Marga- 
ret Caine; vice-presidents, Mrs. Lydia D. 
Alder, Mrs. Nellie Webber, Mrs. Priscilla 
Jennings Riter: recording secretary, Mrs. 
Cornelia H. Clayton; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Charlotte I. Kirby; treasurer, 
Miss Margie Dwyer; executive committee, 
Mrs. Maria Y. Dougall, Mrs. Nettie Y. 
Snell, Mrs. Ann E. Groesbeck, Mrs. Phebe 
Y. Beatie and Mrs. Jennie Rowe. 

In spite of bad weather, the sixty-first 
annual exhibition of the Chauncy Hall 
School had a large attemdance, and the 
exercises went off well. The marching of 
the boys is celebrated, but it seemed to 
us that that the girls showed even greater 
steadiness and precision in their evolutions. 
They acquitted themselves well, taking a 
number of medals and other prizes. We 
always rejoice in the prosperity of this 
famous old school, which opened its doors 
to girls at a time when to do so meant rid- 
icule and persecution 

The Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 

sociation held its annual meeting in this 
city last week Wednesday, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney in the chair. Resolutions on the 
death of Miss Abby W. May were passed. 
The treasurer's report showed that the re- 
ceipts for the year had been $353.43, and 
the expenses $341.86, leaving a balance of 
$11.47. These officers were elected for- 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney; vice-presidents, Mrs. Judith 
W. Smith and Mrs. R. H. Spaulding; sec- 
retary, Mrs. M. W. Nash; associate secre- 
tary, Miss Alla W. Foster; treasurer, Miss 
S. Frank King; directors, Mrs. H. A. 
Jackson, Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman, Mrs. E. 
A. Fifield, Mrs. G. L. Ruffin, Mrs. C. R. 
Cheney, Mrs. E. A. Hill, Miss Lillian Free- 
man Clarke, Mrs. M. J. Burcham, Mrs. 
M. W. Nash, Mrs. J. L. Whitney, Mrs. 
Harriet L. Lemist, Mrs. L. M. Peabody, 
Miss Emma E. Shaw, Miss A. A. Smeade, 
Miss L. A. Hatch, Miss A. von Arnim, 
Miss A. P. Rogers, Miss A. A. Brigham, 
Mrs. M. A. Everett, Mrs. E. N. L. Wal- 
ton; school committee, E. D. Cheney, 
L. M. Peabody, L. A. Hatch, Salome Mer- 
ritt, A. A. Brigham. 





Do you suffer with catarrh? You can be 
cured if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier. Sold by all druggists. 








SUPERIOR CLOTHING 


Men, Youths and Boys. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 
400 WASHINGTON ST. 








CLEARANCE 





Sale of Gloves 
Miss M. F. FISK, 53 West St, 


Still continues her MARK-DOWN Sale of Gloves 
The Gloves are from the best makers, and only re- 
duced in price to make room for spring stock. 


KNITTED CARPET LINING. 


scarcely any 


appre 


KNITTED FILLEO WATER-PROOF 


ife-preservers, and are to be 


n tested 


KNITT-D FILLING FOR STUFFING 


always rece 


KNITTED MATTRESS 


t mattress, an 


ADS. 


Tue F. Schumacher Milling Co., of ® 


American 
Graham Flour, and the New Process. 
goods 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. ¥. 


PERFECT MUSIC BOOKS! 


for CHOIRS, for CLASSES, for CONVENTIONS, 
are perhaps impossible—but DITSON & CO.’S match 
less books are just on the line. 


Emerson's Easy Anthems Sczeny” are 49 "ta 


number—quite new—give about one for each Sun- 
day in the year, and are full of grace and beauty. 
§ H (60 cts., $6 per doz.), by L.O. Em. 
ong armon erson, is a new and very “per. 
ect” book for Singing Classes, perhaps the best 

of a long series of books by the same author. 


The Grated Singing School sass eb 





loz.), by 
odges, is a sensible, practical method, by a very 
sensible, practical teacher, and is fully furnished 
with good material for successfulfwork. 
} ; ($1, or $9 per dozen), by L. O. 
Jehovah § Praise hmerson, oa full size Chureh 
Music Book, with alarge number of Anthems and 
Tunes for choirs, also Glees, Part-Songs, and a 
multitude of melodious exercises for classes. 
T | Chim (35 cts., $3.60 doz.), by Evan- 
clip 6 thy gelist Luther, just published, 
is avery superior collection of new Gospel Songs, 
of Hymns and Tunes. 
Pr j j § (40 cts., $4.20 doz.), by L. O. and 
alse Ill Ong E. U. Emerson, is a new Sunday 
School and Praise book, full of uncommonly good 
music and hymns. A very perfect book for ves- 
try singing. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


GOOD SENSE 


Cornveo CORSET WAISTS 














si 
CHILDREN Age 
Satisfaction gua- (ay 


FERRIS’ Patent 


RING BUCKLE 
at hip for HOSE 
’ Supporters, 


Children—£0 .70 16 
Misses—.70 .75 .80 26 
Young Ladics-1,001,10 
Ladies—1.00 1.25 1,50 
1.75 2.00 
Mailed free on ree 
ceipt of price, 
FERRIS BROS,, 
Manufacturers, 
841 Broadway, 
New York. c 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICACO, 
Wholesale Western Agenta. 








ATTRES 
epended on 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND, STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTE®S. For hospital and domestic purposes. 

FURNITURE These, and all of our goods have 
i used them. 


ghest commendation from 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


_ KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTEO PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly: 
The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
ust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and elastic. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
ciated. 

KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. Of spongy soft- 


ness. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 


bunchy. 
KNITTED, FILLER CHUROY AND, FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


nm an emergency. The mattresses 


who have 


In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. . 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 








FACTORY AT CANTON, MASSB. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
THE WOODS AGAINST THE SKY. 


BY J. GERTRUDE MENARD. 





Between me and the sunset lie 

Mute, sombre woods against the sky ; 
So vast and calm and all supreme, 
Like some great barrier they seem, 
’Twixt me and a celestial light 

Too dazzling for my mortal sight. 


The earth is cold and bleak and bare ; 
There is no splendor anywhere ; 

No hint, no hope, no promise e’en, 

Of other things more fair, serene, 
Save that great band of distant gold— 
That sunset glory uncontrolled. 


North, east and south are blank and gray ; 
I dare not turn my eyes away 
From that grand west which is to me 
A mute, assuring prophecy ; 
I see the light, though dark woods lie 
Between me and the sunset sky. 
Woburn, Mass. 
a0 OO" 


MIDWINTER. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 








Midwinter, but the gracious skies are blue, 

Save where the beryl-green horizon line 

Glistens between the interlacings fine 
Of dark elm branches. Soft winds wander through 
The tufts of meadow grasses gaunt and few, 

And golden-tipped the cloudy willows shine 

Along the far-off brooks. Our hearts divine 
Old Winter sleeps and smiles, as sleepers do, 
Dreaming of winsome Spring. May all sweet dreams 

come true! 
— Boston Transcript. 
— + -# oe —_. 


Now. 





If you have a kind word, say it; 
Throbbing hearts soon sink to rest. 
If you owe a kindness, pay it; 
Life’s sun hurries to the west. 


Can you do akind deed? Do it, 
From despair a soul to save; 

Bless each day as you pass through it, 
Marching onward to the grave. 


If some grand thing for to-morrow 
You are dreaming, do it now: 

From the future do not borrow; 
Frost soon gathers on the brow. 


Speak thy word, perform thy duty; 
Night is coming deep with rest; 
Stars will gleam in fadeless beauty, 
Grasses whisper o'er thy breast. 


Days for deeds are few, my brother; 
Then to-day fulfil thy vow. 
If you mean to help another, 
Do not dream it—do it now. 
— Glasgow Christian. 
ee 


THE MEADOWS OF LONG AGO. 





BY E. NESBIT. 





Oh the sweet wide meadows, the elm-trees tall, 
The lilac that grew by the southern wall, 

The orchards white, and the gardens neat, 
The may, the cowslips, the meadow-sweet, 
The pale dog-roses in every hedge, 

The narrow path, by the coppice edge, 

The path we shall walk by, you and I, 

When the white moon rises, by and by— 

The path we shall walk by? No, ah no! 

It leads through the meadows of long ago. 


Our meadows! They’ve built a chapel there, 
And a row of villas, yellow and bare; 
And down the path where we used to go, 
Stand squalid cottages, all in a row; 
And the elms are gone, and our wood’s green maze— 
Where do the lovers walk nowadays? 
Not through our meadows: the sordid years 
Have built upon them, and all our tears 
Will never teach the dead grass to grow 
On the trampled meadows of long ago! 
—Argosy. 
“Oe ——— 


THE SOUL'S COTTAGE. 


BY LYDIA L. A. 





VERY. 





“The soul’s dark cottage, battered and Gecayed, 
Lets in the light through chinks that Time has made.” 


Poor Cottage! far beyond repairs ; 

Dim are the windows, loose the stairs. 

The Soul no more looks brightly forth 

Upon the lovely things of earth; 

The golden tints its childhood knew 

Are tarnished, fading in their hue. 

The sounds of earth are faintly heard, 

From breaking waves to singing bird; 

Oft unperceived the human voice 

That bade its earlier hours rejoice. 

Poor Cottage! far beyond repairs! 

We come upon it unawares. 

Mark where Time’s storms have rudely beat— 

The shaking head, the tottering feet, 

The thatchless roof, the furrows deep; 

For who that lives, but knows to weep? 

Ah! what shall all this waste repay, 

But beamings from Eternal Day, 

That through the clouded windows steal, 

And glimpses of that Home reveal 

That waits the Soul, past grief and woe, 

Where age and weakness bid it go? 
—Boston Transcript. 


P scitanteaigaben 
A SERMON TO YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


Rev. Mr. Meanwell announced that he 
would, upon a certain occasion, preach a 
sermon to young women. ‘An easy sub- 
ject,” he flattered himself. ‘*Anybody can 
talk to young women—there isn’t much to 
say!" 

He ought not to have been surprised 
when, upon the occasion in question, less 
than a dozen young women appeared. But 
the young men turned out in full force, all 
of which showed human nature! Nobody 
likes to be ‘‘preached at,’’ but everybody | 
likes to hear pointed discourse intended for 
other people. 

But if less than a dozen young women 
appeared, those who did appear were fair 
specimens of the young women of ‘the | 
community. And three might have been | 
selected to represent a general average. 
Of these three all were pretty, all intelli- | 


| called ladylike and well-dressed. 
| ing them in particular, however, several | 
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gent, all good—in short, all of the style 
usually comprehended under the head of 
‘nice girls.” In age, they might have 
been anywhere between eighteen and 
twenty-eight. All were what might be 
Study- 


striking differences were apparent. One 
was evidently the daughter of wealthy par- 
ents, a girl who had been use: to an atmos- 
phere of elegance and culture all her life. 
Another was of that charming, puzzling 
type so incomprehensible to foreigners,— 
a girl who might be the child of a senator 
or a small shopkeeper, yet who would re- 
sent it indignantly if you described her as 
belonging to ‘the middle class.” And still 
another was one of those sweet souls 
whose innate but uncultivated refinement 
renders them superior to their surround- 
ings: a girl who worked in the mill. 

Miss Geraldine Morton was the daughter 
of a judge. She was as beautiful as any 
dusky houri of a poet’s dream; she wore 
such robes as a young princess might envy ; 
but she was never carried away either by 
her finery or her beauty. She was a grad- 
uate of a woman's college, a dilettante in 
art, a bit of an iconoclast in her way, and 
an adherent of certain high-flown philoso- 
phers; besides which, she was presiding 
genius of half a dozen mutual admiration 
societies, whose avowed objects were 
Shakespeare, Sanskrit and wsthetic char- 
ity. 
Miss Clara Lang was the village school- 
teacher. She was not in love with her vo- 
cation, and felt that she would have infin- 
itely preferred doing something else than 
teach; but she had been brought up to be- 
lieve that teaching was the only occupa- 
tion proper for a lady, and so regarded her 
fate as fixed. But she had her dreams and 
ambitions just as Miss Morton had. Some- 
times she thought that she would like to be 
a physician or a medical missionary. 

Miss Jennie Ray was, as stated above, a 
mill girl, but the desire for improvement 
burned in her bones quite as fiercely as it 
ever did in those of any woman. She man- 
aged to have her magazine and her little 
cabinet-organ. She preferred to hang a 
neatly-framed engraving on her wall, 
rather than a shoddy coat on her back. 
She had heard of the Boston Society to 
Encourage Studies at Home, and was pre- 
paring to feel her way into the world of 
books. 

When these three girls took their seats 
in church, three young men glanced at 
them admiringly. ‘This was not to be won- 
dered at. Jennie Ray’s pink cheeks were 
quite as carmine as Clara Lang’s; and 
Clara Lang’s dark eyes were just us vel- 
vety as Geraldine Morton’s. The young 
physician of the village, the clergyman’s 
son, and the telegraph operator at the sta- 
tion were as likely to find their fate in their 
native town as anywhere else; that is, if 
the other young men of the place would let 


them. 
The ‘Sermon to Young Women” began. 


Translated freely, it was somewhat as fol- 
lows: (I skip preliminary, classification, 
argument, exordium, peroration, etc. 
Those old rhetorical divisions are hope- 
lessly jumbled in my mind; I am not even 
certain that the Rev. Mr. Meanwell used 
them all; many clergymen nowadays do 
not. 
whole sermon exactly, I should have no 
room in which to insert the mental com- 
ments which some of his hearers made. 
And these interested me quite as much as 
the sermon. ) 

“Girls, help your mothers!” cried Mr. 
Meanwell, when once he had gotten fairly 
started. He became a little enthusiastic 
sometimes, and occasionally lapsed into a 
colloquialism or homely expression. *‘How 
unkind and selfish it is in you to lie about 
reading novels or be promenading the 


_ streets, rigged out in finery, while your 


mothers are over the wash-tubs or cooking 
the dinner!” 

‘*Well, that can’t be for me,” thought 
Geraldine, ‘‘my mother never cooked or 
washed in her life. And,” curling her lip 
a little as she proceeded, ‘‘the papers are 
full of that kind of stuff already. I don’t 
know of any girl who has time to help her 
mother about washing or cooking. When 
a mother is poor enough to wash or cook, 
the daughter generally has to earn her liv- 
ing in a store or a factory. I have visited 
the poor, and I know.” 

“Well, that can’t be for me,” thought 
Clara; ‘‘no school-teacher can afford to lie 
about reading novels, or to promenade the 


But if I endeavored to transcribe the | 


streets very often, and she doesn’t get any | 


too much finery, either. After teaching 
all day, she is too exhausted to help 
about the housework. If I don’t cook the 


| sighed Jennie, wearily. 


supper, I earn the supper to cook., You | 


have to catch your hare first.” 


‘*Well, that can’t be for me,” thought | 
Jennie, ‘‘that’s only meant for rich girls, | 
who can afford to stay at home. Miss Mor- | 


ton can. 
she wanted to. But I don’t believe she 
does. She cares for art, and her mother 
for society.” 

‘Don’t put on airs, and say you never 
cooked a chicken,” said Mr. Meanwell. 





She could cook or read novels, if | 


| 











‘But I never did!” inwardly exclaimed 
the three girls, simultaneously. 

‘*We have servants to do that kind of 
work,” continued Geraldine ; ‘it would be 
a waste of brain for a cultured woman to 
do what she can hire done. Her time and 
strength are too valuable to be spent over 
the kitchen fire.” 





“I haven't time,’ continued Clara, “‘nor | 


strength, either. If I take money from 
the school board, | am in honor bound to 
give the schoo! my best energies.” 

“If | work from seven o’clock in the 


morning until noon, and from one o'clock | 


until six, to support my mother,” contin- 


ued Jennie, ‘it would be little enoughfor | 


her to cook the few chickens we ever get | 


to eat. Why, it would be putting on airs if 
I said I did cook chickens. It would show 
that we could often get chickens, and | 
could afford to stay at home.” 

‘Think of all your mothers have done 
for you!” pronounced Mr. 
dramatically. 


Meanwell, | 


“Well, oughtn’t they?’ queried Gerald- | 


ine, sarcastically. ‘“Ihat’s what they're 
for! It wouldn't be much of a mother 
that would cut off her child’s education 
and blight her child’s future for the sake 
of saving servant's wages.” 

**Not any more than /‘d do, if I had chil- 
dren!” declared Clara. 

“I consider that I'm doing all I can!” 
asserted Jennie. 


‘Always make your own clothes,” con- | 


tinued the clergyman. 

‘IT am the best customer my dressmaker 
has,” said Geraldine. ‘She depends on 
the work I give her. Would it be right 
for me to take my patronage away from 
her?” 

“I haven't time,” said Clara, *tand if I 
had, there are lots of things so cheap now 
that it doesn’t pay to sit down and make 
them.” 

“Why, I couldn't,” said Jennie; “1 
can’t see to sew at night, and I really have 
no daylight. I think I ought to have 
some chance to read.” 

‘There are some girls who think it lady- 
like not to do housework,” went on Mr. 
Meanwell, ‘but it is in reality unwoman- 
ly.” 

“Then I'm unwomanly!” thought Ger- 
aldine. ‘Il supposed to be pure, truthful, 
sympathetic and charitable was to be 
womanly. ‘lo be womanly, it seems, is to 
be serviie. 

“I'm unwomanly!” thought Clara. ‘I 
always thoughé to do your every-day duty 
as bravely as you could, and when you 
didn’t like it, was to be womanly.” 

“And ['m unwomanly!” thought Jen- 
nie. “I always thought that to endeavor 


” 


to be better than circumstances might | 


make you was to be womanly.” 
‘*A true woman finds her best work at 


home. She has no need to go outside to 
find any nearer duty,” continued Mr. 
Meanwell. 


‘“*Then why did he praise me for deco- 
rating the church and visiting the hospi- 
tal?” asked Geraldine. 


**And who would support me?” asked | 


Clara. 

‘*Does he expect me to send my mother 
to the almshouse ?”’ asked Jennie. 

By this time all the young women 
preached at were beginning to feel certain 
thrills of righteous indignation. 

‘*Make your homes attractive and keep 
your brothers at home,’ exhorted Mr. 
Meanwell. 

‘Then who'd ever get any beaux?” in- 
terrogated Geraldine, with a mischievous 
smile. 





But, as they walked out, the young men 
who had looked at them admiringly looked 
at them askance. 

“These are not womanly young women,” 
thought these young men, “they are un- 
fitted for domestic life, they care too 
much for finery. 
Little knew Mr. Meanwell that, so far 


We will look further.” | 





| 


from helping some of his young women | 


parishioners, he had ‘spoiled their pros- 
pects.” It is a trite saying that it only 
takes a small stone to turn a stream; but 
it is none the less true. It is also true 
that it only takes a little word to injure a 
woman. 

When next Mr. Meanwell called on Miss 
Morton, she met him with all the haughty 
dignity of outraged Zenobia. 

‘‘Mr. Meanwell,” she said, “do you 
wish me to tell you the truth? I will, 
then. lonce thought the Church of divine 
origin. Lately I have had my doubts. 
My doubts are confirmed. If yesterday's 
sermon is a fair specimen of all the Church 
has to offer for the needs of the time, the 
Church cannot be of divine origin. I 
does not recognize the wants of the young 
women of to-day. Henceforth I am an 
Agnostic !” 

Mr. Meanwell, so dazed that he scarcely 
knew what he was doing, could only beat 
a hasty retreat. It was late in the after- 
noon—after school-hours, in fact. He 
thought he would step in and see Miss 
Lang. 

At sight of him she burst into tears and 
hid her face in her hands. Finally, she 
found voice to falter: 

“I have been feeling wicked all day. 
But I can’t help it, it’s in me. I’m never 
coming to church any more—it never does 
me any good. My life will be a failure, 
anyhow. After this, I'll take Sunday to 
read and forget. Mrs. Browning’s poems 
help me more than anything else; she is 
full of sympathy for women.” 

With a feeling strangely like that with 
which he had left Miss Morton, Mr. Mean- 
well hurried out of the presence of Miss 
Lang. 

Mr. Meanwell ate very little supper. 
Such preoccupation, such absorption, were 
something new for him. He caught up 
his hat and rushed out, scarcely looking 
whither he went, and found himself in 
front of the modest dwelling occupied by 
the Ray family. 

Miss Ray was just returning from her 
long day’s work. She met the clergyman 
atthe door. He started. What did she mean 
by the curious look which she cast upon 
him? Why, it was almost as proudly de- 
fiant as the one given him by Miss Mor- 
ton. 

“Mr. Meanwell,” she said, in a hard, 
self-possessed voice, “I am not coming to 
church any more. [ have made up my 
mind. ‘The Church isn’t intended for 
girls like me—but maybe heaven is,” she 
added, ina slightly softened tone. ‘But,’ 
she continued, the hard voice coming 
back, ‘‘I work every day, except Sunday. 
That's the only day I get any chance to 
rest. And I think it will do me just as 
much good if I stay in bed Sunday morn- 


| ings, as if I went to church!” 


Mr. Meanwell was struck speechless. 
He could not even exclaim ‘Lord, help 
me!” although in his heart of hearts he 
felt it. Like one in a dream, he went 
slowly home to grapple with this new per- 


| plexity, this new problem, which had sud- 


‘*His daughter doesn’t manage to keep | 


her brother at home,” thought Clara, with 
a becoming blush. 

“I'm glad Jack can run out sometimes,” 
said Jennie; ‘*I mean, when ma scolds. 
I'd run, too, if I didn’t feel ashamed.” 

“If you can’t make home attractive, if 
you can’t work and sew, if you are not 


ers, etc.,”’ concluded Mr. Meanwell, ‘you | 


will make poor wives and mothers your- 
selves, or else you'll never be able to get 
married at all,” ete. 

The righteous indignation had reached a 
climax. 


‘*He insulted every girl who heard him,” | 


declared Geraldine, vehemently. ‘‘Does 
he really mean that in this enlightened 
age of the world a woman is to be merely 
a machine?” 

“Did he lift one finger to lighten our 
burden?” fiercely demanded Clara. “I 
felt like the hungry sheep in Milton that 
looked up and were not fed!” 

‘*He talked as if poor girls, who had ‘to 
work, were to blame for something,” 
““Doesn’t he 
know that the factories and stores’ are 
filled with poor girls who are trying to be 
good?” 

The patient reader may consider that 


the purport of the sermon, as gathered 


from the meagre report thereof, was inno- 
cent enough. But instinct is stronger 
than reason. Every girl who went out 
from the shadow of that roof, that day, 
felt very much as did the Virgin Mary, 
that a sword had pierced her soul. 





denly confronted him in his middle life. 
Could it be that the young women of this 
day needed something that the Church 
could not give? Was that mysterious 
‘twoman question,” of which he had dim- 
ly heard, forcing itself upon the Church? 
If it were not speedily settled, would not 
the young women of the Church be driven 
elsewhere? 

I know not how Mr. Meanwell dispelled 
his doubts. But I know there are hun- 


7 . : | dreds of clergymen in the same bewildered 
economical, if you don’t help your moth- | 


state that he was. The Lord only knows 
what they will do. Nor doI know how 
they will reclaim the young women whom 
they may have driven out of the fold—any 
more than I know what Mr. Meanwell did. 
—Standard of the Cross and the Church. 


—————e = e—_____—__ 
CONSULT YOUR WIFE. 


Two gentlemen were talking about a 
business enterprise, in which, though it 
involved some pecuniary risk, they were 
strongly inclined to embark. Finally 
one of them remarked: ‘I must consult 
my wife before I decide.” ‘*Why!” ex- 
claimed the other, ‘is she boss?” ‘*No,” 
was the calm reply, ‘‘neither am I. We 
are a well-matched team; and we don't 
drive tandem. My wife is as much inter- 
ested in the welfare of our family as I, and 
she has a right to havea voice in the in- 
vestment of our little property.”’ ‘There 
is nothing more than justice in this view 
of matrimonial obligation, especially in 
the case of poor or only moderately well- 
to-do families—and these comprise an over- 
whelmingly large proportion of the fami- 
lies in this country—where a slight in- 


crease or diminution of the annual earn- | 


ings would be felt alike by every member. 
The wife, who has labored in the home to 
earn or to save, while the husband has }a- 
bored in the field, the shop, or the count- 
ing-room, is justly a partner in his earn. 
ings and their savings, and should share 
in all his plans of disposing of their smal! 
accumulations, so as to make them more 
productive if all goes well. 


i 


ORANGE-GROWING IN FLORIDA. 


Mount CARROLL, ILL., FEB. 2, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Stowe has charmed her readers with 
descriptions of the beauties of Florida, and 
Mrs. Alexander Mitchell has done the same 
with an illustration of paradise in her win- 
terhome. But they have left for others 
the proving of woman's efficiency in deal- 
ing with the practical in that State, noted 
more as a sanitarium than for agricultural 
advantages or business opportunities. 

Among those who are showing what 
women may do by putting wisely to use 
the ‘sunshine and sand” is Mrs. F. A. W. 
Shimer, principal and proprietor of Mt. 
Carroll Seminary, Mt. Carroll, Ill. Five 
years ago, a semi-invalid, she felt the ne- 
cessity of escaping the cold of her State, 
with the mercury running ever so far be- 
low the point of respectable Illinois 
weather, and so she went to Florida, built 
her “cabin,” as she terms it, and turned 
her attention to orange-growing. She has 
had the various misfortunes and ‘set 
backs,” which are a part of the experiences 
of fruit-growers, but now owns sixty acres 
in oranges, lemons, and other fruits, and 
is reaping an abundant harvest. She has 
already shipped this season more than two 
thousand boxes of oranges, commanding 
the best of figures because of excellent 
quality and condition. Her “*golden ap- 
ples” have gone to Europe, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. Not 
a few have found their way to the table of 
her own large family in the school home 
at Mt. Carroll. She is receiving in bounti- 
ful measure the results of her labor, and 
with change of climate and employment, 
a return of health and strength. 





H. W. 
———_—_- eo o—  — ——_ 


MRS. ORMISTON CHANT. 


Laura Ormiston Chant was born Oct. 9, 
1848, at a very lovely but very lonely spot 
near Chepstow. Her father, who was a 
civil engineer, was then superintending 
the building of the railway bridge over the 
Wye. Very early the little girl displayed 
a remarkably sweet voice and wonderful 
musical ability. Indeed, she was one of a 
very musical family, and the children 
formed quite a small choir, and sang in 
three or four parts, as naturally as ordina- 
ry children catch an easy melody. Laura’s 
first recorded hymn was written on her 
seventh birthday, and set before the eighth 
to a pathetic tune of herown. She was a 
nervous, excitable child, alternating be- 
tween gaiety and depression with unpleas- 
ant rapidity. Such children are generally 
difficult to understand, and suffer acute 
misery from the want of sympathy they 
experience ; and in the generation to which 
this child belonged, too often very harsh 
treatment was meted out to them. 

When she was nearly fifteen she became 
a Sunday school teacher in the Honiton 
Street Schools, entering with keen enthu- 
siasm into the useful work. 

During the years of Laura’s life from 
eleven to nearly seventeen, the whole fami- 
ly attended Allen Street Chapel, under the 
pastorship of the Rev. John Stoughton, 
‘“*And I believe it is to his sermons and 
teaching that I owe the intense and pas- 
sionate bent of my whole nature to relig- 
ious work,” writes Mrs, Chant; ‘*they were 
sermons that impressed me so deeply as a 
child that I can recall many of them to- 
day in part, especially a series preached 
one winter on Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.’ ” 

Very great was the necessity that drove 
so strict a Church of England family from 
the fold of Episeopacy into that of Con- 
gregationalism; but attendance at the old 
parish church, where there was not pew- 
room enough, and where the service was 
of the dreadful old Evangelical pattern, so 
dreary for children, had become intolera- 


ble. 

One bright spot there was for two of the 
five little people (there were nine alto- 
gether) who had been wont to sit in the 
pew by the font in the ugly old parish 
church, and that was a young curate with 
a rich, sweet voice, who read the lessons 
in tones that thrilled the heart of Laura 
and the brother next to her, Charlie; and 
quite unknown to the young man himself, 
he became a sort of ideal person, round 
whom two childish but most affectionate 
little hearts twined themselves. 

For want of knowing his real name, they 
called him ‘“The Red Cross Knight,” and 
made him the hero of a thousand exploits. 
One rough Sunday Miss Laura had, con- 
trary to rule, burst away from the rest and 
was rushing home at speed, when a gust 
of wind took her new hat off and landed it 
in the middle of the dirty road. The child, 


—————— 
———————— 
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who had reason to fear retribution, stood 
erying on the curb, when, oh joy! the Red 
Cross Knight came by, and was equal to the 
occasion, and picking up her hat replaced 
it on the curly head, saying kindly, “There, 
there, little maid, don’t cry, run home.” 
“J never forgot him, and wrote an ode to 
him that afternoon, which I have by me 
now; but I never saw him again after 
that,” says Mrs. Chant, ‘‘until twenty-one 
years after I walked into Bedford Chapel 
with my husband to hear the Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke, and found that he was none 
other than the Red Cross Knight of life- 
long and tender memory.” 

Her experience in life has been varied ; 
for some years she was a successful teach- 
er; another period was spent as a nurse in 
the London Hospital; and for a year she 
was the manager of a lunatic asylum. 
About eleven years ago she became the 
wife of Mr. Thomas Chant, a surgeon. He 
takes unfeigned pleasure in the popularity 
of his gifted wife, who is as clever at a 
pudding as at a poem, and who can make a 
dress as successfully as she can a speech. 
— Women’s Penny Paper. 


+++ 
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THE DAWN. 


Work, work, oh! sisters, work with hope, 
The night is speeding past; 
The dawn is on the mountain slope, 
Old tyrannies are fast 
Gliding away to darksome dens, 
’Mong moral morass, bogs and fens, 
And you and I will come to stand 
With freedom’s lever in our hand; 
And from her loftier vantage-ground, 
Instinct with light and truth profound, 
Hur! her white lance at human wrong, 
Nor heed the sirens or the song, 
Till might, imperial in the past, 
Shall yield to human right at last. 
Anna M. WorRDEN. 


——__—_ -#@«—_ —___ 
THE DES MOINES WOMAN’S CLUB. 


Des Mornes, I4., JAN. 31, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

To-day the $50,000 required to locate 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
building in Des Moines have been raised, 
and the members of our Women’s Club are 
correspondingly happy, because we are to 
occupy the upper story as our future 
home, having leased it for ninety-nine 
years! ‘The club will fit it up, and pledge 
themselves to develop a fine art gallery to 
be thrown open to the public two days 
each week. 

Our club grows rapidly in numbers, as 
well as interest, and the papers during the 
year have been of a high order. The Jast 
paper read before the club was by Rev. 
Ida C. Hulton, pastor of Unity Church. 
Her subject was ‘“‘Emerson”—a grand 
paper. ‘The Polk County Woman Suffrage 
Society united with the colored society on 
Thursday afternoon, and held a most en- 
An address was given by 
one of our most talented Normal School 
teachers, Mrs. A. E. Thomnias, the lady 
who gave an excellent impersonation of 
Susan B. Anthony, and made astrong plea 
for women’s enfranchisement at the great 
entertainment recently held in this city 
called “Crowning the Queen of Fame.” 
Many colored women spoke earnestly and 
well during the discussion. Our excel- 
lent colored citizens are a power for good 
in this community. Our city barbers are 
all colored men, and it affords me great 
pleasure to say that instead of the Police 
Gazette and kindred papers being found on 
their waiting-room tables, the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, Woman’s Standard and Woman’s 
Tribune, with different religious papers 
are to be found there. The earnest wom- 
en of Des Moines have done this good 
work. Our fathers, husbands, brothers 
and sons wait there many hours of each 








day. Barber's shops are good missionary | 


ground, Maria 8S. OrwiIaG. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS LECTURE IN 
TENNESSEE. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., JAN. 29, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mr. L. B. MacFarland, a distinguished 
member of the Tennessee bar, delivered 
an able lecture last Friday before the ad- 
vanced pupils of the Clara Conway Insti- 
tute, at Memphis, his subject being 
“Woman Before the Law.” We make a 
brief extract from the excellent paper, in 
order to show the readers of the JoURNAL 
that Southern men are in the line of 
march : 


“When a woman has arrived at age, and 
before marriage, she has the same per- 
sonal and property rights that men have, 
except as to voting and holding office. 
She may own, control and spend as she 
pleases, and she may will her property 
as she likes. Her goings and comings are 
at her own sweet will, her personal con- 
duct being regulated more by the unwritten 
law of ig, Sg by the canons of the 
civil law. exceptions of voting and 
holding office are the only rights now de- 
nied her, and this restriction cannot be 
maintained by reason or authority. It is 
antagonistic to the fundamental principle 
of a Republican form of government. 
The very corner-stone of Republicanism is 
ho taxation without representation.’ 
Men vote because some form of govern- 
ment is necessary to preserve order and 
protect property. All forms of govern- 








| necessary are by no means unfitted for 











ment require officers to execute the laws 
and a revenue to support these officers and 
supply the needs of government. This 
revenue is raised by taxation. Now, as 
we have said, the central and fundamental 
idea of a Democratic or Republican gov- 
ernment is that these taxes must be levied 
or assessed by the people who pay them. 
The persons and property of women must 
be protected just as the persons and prop- 
erty of men. ‘Their property is taxed for 
this purpose. That they are denied the 
right of participating in the levying of 
this tax by the ballot is a denial of this 
elementary right and a violation of the 
principle of our government. The States 
and governments that persist in this denial 
are behind in the march of progress and 
civilization. . . In Tennessee, to cur 
shame be it said, woman can neither vote 
nor hold office. It has been declared re- 
cently by our attorney-general that a 
woman cannot be county or State Superin- 
tendent of Education. [Notwithstanding 
this decision, a woman has just been elect- 
ed superintendent of schools in this coun- 


ty. 

: We do not propose to discuss the sound- 
ness of that opinion, but we do say, if this 
be the law, that it is a crying shame and a 
reproach to our State, and the sooner it is 
changed, the better. sliding 


-——___—# @e— --——— 
WOMEN AND FRUIT-GROWING. 
In his article in the Nineteenth Century 


of London, England, on **The Fruit-Grow- 
ing Revival,” Mr. Morgan (editor of the 





Horticultural Times), speaks of fruit-grow- 
ing as a field for women’s industry :— 


“A woman is at homeina garden. The 
physical work connected with dressmak- 
ing, telegraphy, typewriting, and all the 
other labor open to women is heavier than 
is required for the bulk of horticultural 
operations. In growing flowers, for ex- 
ample, the minute care and attention 


women, while in fruit-growing the same 
remark applies. ‘The healthfulness of hor- 
ticultural occupations is well known; even 


| working in hothouses does not, with or- | 


dinary care, affect gardeners, who are 
long-lived men. ‘here is no reason why 
the fruit-growing movement should not 
open up employment for women; and it is 
significant that among the applications | 
for admission to the Horticultural College 
at Swanley were several ladies. In | 
America there are, according to a Chicago | 
florists’ paper, over 62,000 women en- 
gaged in the cultivation of fruit, while 
some of the most successful ‘orchardists’ 
of California are of the same sex. I 
find women more successful in fruit- 
growing than men; they have more 
of the ‘divine quality of patience,’ as 
Jeremy ‘Taylor puts it. The most suc- 
cessful fruit-grower I know is the wife of 
a friend; while in preserving surplus 
fruit—an important branch of profitable 
horticulture—women are much more ex- 
pert than our own sex. There is a great 
opening for the utilization of female labor 
in ‘the art that doth mend Nature,’ and [ | 
trust that we shall soon see a training- | 
class in horticulture attached to South | 
Kensington and other educational centres.” | 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


THE POPULAR POPLAR TREE. 


BY BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 





When the great wind sets things whirling 
And rattles the window-panes, 

And blows the dust in giants 
And dragons tossing their manes; 

When the willows have waves like water, 
And children are shouting with glee; 

When the pines are alive and the larches,— 
Then hurrah for you and me, 
In the tip o’ the top o’ the top o’ the tip of 

the popular poplar tree! 


Don’t talk about Jack and the Beanstalk— 
He did not climb half so high! 
And Alice in all her travels 
Was never so near the sky! 
Only the swallow, a-skimming 
The storm-cloud over the lea, 
Knows how it feels to be flying— 
When the gusts come strong and free— 
In the tip o’ the top o’ the top o’ the tip of 


the popular poplar tree! 
_ —St. Nicholas. 
EE ee ee 


KIND-HEARTED MONKEYS. 


In Hindostan, where three kinds of 
sacred monkeys enjoy the freedom of every 
town,. these four-handed pensioners often 
help the police to keep order by charging 
en masse for the scene of every dog-fight 
and school-boy scuffle. ‘They will rescue 
worried cats, and, for greater security, de- 
posit them on the next roof, or suppress 
rowdyism in general, the stout Rhesus 
baboon, for instance, being physically as 
well as morally qualified to quell the ag- | 
gressive disposftion of the fiercest cur. On 
the platform of a public warehouse the 
British residents of Agra, afew years ago, 
witnessed a scene which put that charac- 
ter-trait in even a stronger light. A little | 
street-Arab had spread his pallet in the | 
shade of « stack of country produce, and 


‘had just dropped asleep, when the pro- 


prietor of the Planter’s Hotel strolied up 
with a pet leopard that had learned to ac- 
company him in all his rambles. A troop | 
of tramp monkeys had taken post on the 
opposite end of the shed, and, like the beg- | 
gar boy, seemed to be enjoying a comfort- 
able nap, but at sight of the speckled in- | 
truder the whole gang charged along the | 
platform like a squadron of soldiers, and, | 
instantly forming a semi-circle about the | 
little sleeper, faced the leopard with brist- | 
ling manes, evidently resolved to keep him 
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GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


from hurting the little boy.—From ‘ Four- 
Handed Sinners,” in the Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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A CENTIPEDE GOING TO SLEEP. 





A centipede is afraid of a tarantula, and 
when he lies down to sleep he always 
takes the precaution to build a cactus 
fence about him. A tarantula will never 
crawl over cactus; and thus, securely 
hedged in his own corral, the centipede 
knows he may sleep as long as he wants 
to, and his enemy can't get at him. It is 
laughable out on the Majave Desert to 
watch the security of these centipedes as 
they lie and sleep, while their archene- 
mies, the tarantulas, are looking over the 
garden wall, so to speak, trying to get at 
them. I have seen the tarantulas nose 
around for hours before giving it up. 
But the cactus is a sure barrier. When 
once they become satisfied there is a com- 
plete barrier they go away, and cease to 
thirst for the gore of the centipede. Tne 
latter, however, always takes a careful 
look around before he removes the cactus 
and ventures forth.—G. W. Dunn, in San 
Francisco Examiner. 
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THE BLOOD 


Is the source of health; therefore, to keep well, 
purify the blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
This medicine is peculiarly designed to act upon 
the blood, and through that upon all the organs 
and tissues of the body. It has a specific action. 
also, upon the secretions and excretions, and 
assists nature to expel from the system scrofula, 
humors, impure particles, and effete matter 
through the lungs, liver, bowels, kidneys, and 
skin. It effectually aids weak, impaired, and 
debilitated organs. A trial will convince you 
that it does possess peculiar curative powers. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
1o the Editor; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
itmely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their «xpress and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 





MaGcee’s Emvuusion is unquestionably the 


| finest article of its kind now in the market, said 
| a leading Druggist the other day. 





SCROFULA. 


Of all the ills that human flesh is heir to, Scrof.- 
ula is most prevalent. 
tirely free from some taint of Scrofula. Young 


people of delicate constitution are often afflicted | 


by this disease, which manifests itself in various 
forms. The glands of the neck, groin, abdomen, 


etc., become enlarged, either persistently, or with | 


slight impairment of health. 


Swellings in the Neck 


| frequently become so engorged with scrofulous 


matter that abscesses are formed. Painful run- 
ning sores may also appear on the arms, legs and 
feet; sometimes continuous and sometimes of an 
intermittent character. Occasionally the sores 
appear in the ears and nose, and on or about the 
eyes, causing deafness and blindness. Pimples, 
cancerous growths, swollen joints, etc., are other 
symptoms of the disease. It must be treated 
through the blood if a permanent cure is to be 
obtained. { 

What is more beautiful than a rich, soft com- 
plexion in man or woman? This can be obtained 
only by the eradication of all scrofulous taints 
from the blood by the persistent use of 


Magee's Emulsion, 


and health will follow. Be sure your Druggist 
sells you only that prepared by 3 


J A, MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


Don’t Doubt 


but send 10 Cents in silver for fifteen articles. No 
two alike. Not trash, but useful. Saving time, labor and 
money in homes, shops, stores, mills, farms or any- 
where. Sure to satisfy. A genuine offer to introduce 
our goods. USEFUL NOVELTY Co., Lowell, Mass. 


STAMMERING 


And all Defects of Speech Corrected. | 














The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 
to grasp, and varied to, meet the individual need. 
References : HARRIET CLISBY, M. D., 74 Boylston 
St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Newton | 
Centre, Mass. | 
Call or write for references to 
MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, j 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Very few, indeed, are en. | 


ho desire to learn more about this meritorious 


rder. Mention THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
own in the United States. Address 


Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 


gauze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
Unshrinking. We warrant good-fittiug and comfort- 
able garméats. 

| Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
| sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. T. FOGG, 
_5 Hamilton Place. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


| KCEN ic one Complaints, Bilious, 
LEUVEERR ites kts indy con tare thece 
Pl LLS — P30 Cente a Box. 


| BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re 
liable BRAIN AND 


WINE OF COCA SERVE, TONIC and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 

BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 

isued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts. 
It can be procured at the 

Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 

3 PARK STRET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 65 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 








devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM . .- 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., } 
Mrs. MAry B. Brooks, ‘ 





Associate Editors 








| TERMS: #1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 





| Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
| order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Secvund Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 


j 
WOMAN’S WORLD, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
| est Spiritual development, through the truth as 
| taught by 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. ° 
Terme in America, - $1.00 per year. 
Foreign Subscriptions, 1.25 postpaid. 
Single copy 10c. 
FRANCES LORD, 
Editor & Publisher, 
Chicago, Ill. 





26 Central Music Hall, 
Send for Sample Copy. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five «pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho) 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City 





{ EDITORS. 


Read Women's Penny Paper. 


Clarke. 


The only Paper in Great Britain Con- 
ducted, Written, Printed and 
Published by Women. 


English Women’s Movement 
Every Saturday. 


PRICE, $1.50 PER ANNUM, 
POSTAGE FREE. 
Order it from the Manacer, Women’s Penny 


Paper Office, 
86 Strand, London, England. 
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g the parts,and from the | 


others in the market. The garments are made from | 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, | 


as they are not much larger than | 


| 
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WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, | 


Editor | 


All remittances should be by money or post-office 
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MEDICAL REGISTER: 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 





and Saturday excepted. 


SARAE A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


about the second in Bep- 





or Annual yoo address 4 
| oes , Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 


roop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror-WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 


Chronic diseases a ty. Alsoa thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, ‘s 
one of the best remedial agencies for chronic 





ears. 
ands made to order. Office hours, 
m 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Al ening! 

reserved for outelde prastice, "Take elevator.” r 





COLLEGE OF 


| 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ led course of 
and Cliniea] Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. . 

FEES. 

For OneCourse of Lectures.....+..+++see0+ + $ 85.00 
| For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

tion and in advance..... sececcecsessesesess 225,00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.+sss++ cece 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee....cccccccscces coccsssesccss 90,00 

For further particulars or catalogues address 

Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens October ist.; ending May 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, . 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 





| dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 


Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 

nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL ¥, D., Duan, 

128 Second Avenve, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 

Woman Suftrage Essentia! to a True Republic, 


| by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendel! Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Masiachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave W.men, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 


| Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Gives full and fresh News of the | 
| Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 


The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 


Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents foi the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


Uffice hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesdsy 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION. 


Mr. Wm. Lioyd Garrison will speak at 
the coterie of the Women’s E. and I. 
Union, Tuesday, Feb. 12, at3 P.M. Sub- 
ject, ‘“The Chinese.” Supper at 6. 





The Sunday meetings of the Union are 
wholly unsectarian, being managed by a 
number of women representing all denom- 
inations. Each woman, in turn, takes 


charge of three Sundays, providing speak- 


ers or speaking herself as she may choose. 
The services begin with singing, reading 
of Scripture, and prayer, silent or spoken. 


The address is always followed by con- | 


versation, the object being to encourage 
free expression of thought. If any wom- 
an has a thought which may help her toa 
higher life, all should want it, and the 
name of her religion does not matter. As 


truth is infinite, no one person can grasp | 


it all; there is always ‘‘more to follow ;” 


hence the necessity of holding oneself | 


always in a receptive condition. .«'The 
woman, ‘‘conservative” or ‘‘liberal,”” who 
has risen to this condition, who has rid 
herself of religious conceit and bigotry, 
and who feels that she may get truth even 
from those supposedly in error, is advanced 
so far towards the kingdom, for she be- 


comes “like a little child,” receptive. Andit | 


may happen that the liberal will find in 
something which she has despised as 
“cant” a spiritual significance previously 
unrecognized, and that the conservative 


will learn that an honest doubt can be as | 


reverential as an unquestioning accept- 
ance. Truth, being divine, cannot suffer 
from a full and free consideration. Light 
is its native element. It is the fencing in, 
the hedging around, which fosters and 
perpetuates error. In the present state of 
things, religion, which should draw peo- 
ple together, serves in a measure to keep 
them apart; yet, as belonging to all 
humanity, it cannot fail to have plenty of 
common ground. The Women’s Union 
aims in many ways to recognize the Christ 
principle of oneness, and the Sunday 
afternoon meeting is one of the ways. 
Others will be spoken of in this depart- 
ment of the JOURNAL. 

—— oe 





Recipes sent ‘‘from pure love of human- | 


ity’? (on receipt of stamps) for cures of 
various diseases, generally contain ingre- 


dients not obtainable at druggists’, and the 
philanthropic bestower, in his solicitude | 


for the afflicted, must himself put up and 
sell the bottle of medicine. 
ABBY MCRTON DIAz. 
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At the Sunday meeting for women, 
Feb. 3, Miss K. Conway, of the Pilot, 
spoke at 3 P. M., on ‘Some Phases of 
Christian Ideas.” She elaborated in a 
clear and masterful way many of the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, 
tracing the latter back even beyond the 
Christian era. She showed how, by 
means of the new faith organized 1,800 
years back, the spirit of liberty had by 
degrees taken precedence of the cruel 
bondage of slavery. Very interesting and 
instructive was the whole of Miss Con- 
way’s exposition of her church, and 
one saw before one, in listening to so able 
an exponent of its doctrines, a woman 
indeed true to her convictions. H.C. 

—_—_+o4—__—_ 

CHARITIES AND PHILANTHROPIES. 


“Oh, make ready for the King, 

And prepare your offering ; 

For His coming, swiftly dawning, 
Breaks around us like the morning.” 

In Hamburg, scientific charity has been 
so successfully put into operation that 
beggary has become a thing of the past, 
and this, too, in a city fifty years ago 
famous for its mendicants. The city gives 
largely to carry on this work, and im- 
poses a fine of two pounds upon any one 
giving at the door. The heads of many 








families make annual subscriptions, and in’ 


these houses there are placed boxes in 
which the childreri and servants drop their 
free-will offerings. 
_ In this model city there is a hospital for 
those who are unable to work, and a spin- 
ning establishment for the able-bodied. 
After serving an apprenticeship of three 
months, they are dismissed with the 
proper implements to continue their trade. 
The Ramabai Association has become a 
regular incorporation since the Pundita 
sailed for India, and has published its 
board of officers. We notice the name of 
Rev. Edward E. Hale as president, and 
those of Rev. Phillips Brooks and Miss 
Frances Willard among the vice-presi- 
dents. The Pundita has been voted a sal- 
ary of $1,200, as principal of the school, 
and has an assistant at $800. A high-caste 
Hindoo woman is to be taken into the 
school as soon as practicable, to be trained 
to take the Pundita’s pluce should she be 
removed by death. The Pundita landed 
in England with $3.50 in her purse, friend- 
less and ignorant of English. She stayed 
there three years studying English litera- 
ture and teaching Sanscrit. She came to 
America in 1886 owing $2,000 for her own 











and her child’s board. She gave 113 lec- 
tures and received $3,320 for them, and 
thus discharged her debt. 

In a tenement locality in New York 
City there is a club of thirty-five baby 
philanthropists. They are all girls, and 
no one is allowed to join who has not 
reached the venerable age of nine. They 
elect a president and vice-president every 
month, and their first by-law is this: 
“Every quarrel shall be left outside the 
door.” ‘The club is for the promotion of 
charity and especially of good-temper. 

The Boston Children’s Aid Society has 
been obliged to add two new homes dur- 
ing the past year. Its first venture at 
Pine Farm in Newton was ‘a very great 
success, and now there is a Home for Way- 
ward Boys in Foxboro’ and in Weston. 
Most of these boys are rescued from a life 
of crime at such an early age that the good 
influences thrown around them make a 
deep impression, and they eventually be- 
come good citizens. 

Mrs. Bernard Whitman, in a recent Lend 
a Hand, makes an appeal for the vacation 
schools held in Boston for the poor of the 
city. During the summer, when most ex- 
posed to temptation, the children are 
taught chair-seating and _ type-setting. 
This keeps them out of mischief and pro- 
vides them with at least the beginning of 
an excellent trade. Mrs. Whitman says 
that these schools having proved them- 
selves a great success, the expense should 
now be assumed by the city, as that of the 
cooking schools has been. 

The historical lectures provided by the 
liberality of Mrs. Hemenway for Boston 
school children have been imitated in Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and Madison. Mr. Ed- 


win D. Mead, the apostle of this new | 


movement in education, has delivered one 

of the lectures in Chicago, where they 

have been too impatient to wait until sum- 

mer. C. H. A. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, 
JAN. 25, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
The Central National Society for Wom- 





| en’s Suffrage has, since the revision of 
| its rules, obtained the names of twenty 


members of Parliament to add to its list of 
vice-presidents. The treasurer, Mrs. Frank 
Morrison, and Mr. J. P. Thomasson, late 
M. P. for Bolton, have contributed £200 
each toward a special fund of £1,000 
for the purpose of extending the work of 
the society throughout the country. 

Sir Thomas Chambers, the recording 
officer for London, having made no objec- 
tion to the nomination of women as can- 
didates for county councillor, the members 
for the London Council have just been pro- 
posed. They include three peers: Lord 
Roseberg, Lord Sandhurst and Lord 
Monkswell; also three ladies: Margaret, 
Lady Sandhurst, Miss Jane Cobden and 
Miss Varley, with twenty-nine other names, 
of whom seven are members of Parliament. 
These councils are regarded as one of the 
most important experiments in govern- 
ment ever made, and if carried out on the 
high principles enunciated by the candi- 
dates, they may prove to be one of the 
greatest benefits bestowed by legislation 
that the country has received since the 
Reform Bill. To give you some idea of 
their functions, I may mention that they 
take charge of drainage, lighting, clean- 
sing, removal of nuisances, and regulation 
of places of public entertainment and of 
open spaces in their several jurisdictions. 
Then they have control over lunatic asy- 
lums and reformatory schools, industrial 
schools, lock-up houses, and police-sta- 
tions. ‘They regulate the application of 
charitable gifts, and decide upon matters 
of general improvement, and initiate re- 
forms in all these important affairs. 

This new form of local government is es- 
tablished on the old ‘‘shire” basis of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and the metropo- 
lis; on account of its enormous population, 
has been erected into the County o” Lon- 
don, which is to be governed in all the 
matters Ihave named by the Council I have 
alluded to as about to be elected. It is 
still a question whether women are eligible 
to sit, on these Councils. The Act express- 
ly declares that they are competent to vote 
for the members, but this proviso and the 
omission of any mention of women as can- 
didates for election, throws some doubt on 
their legality as such. The Education Act, 
which gives both qualifications to women, 
is not a parallel case, as its provisions are 
throughout for both sexes. The point is 
a very nice one of that hair-splitting kind 
in which lawyers delight, and it may yet 
have to be argued out in a court of law. 

One of the almanacs for the new year 
has a suggestive illustration prophetic of 
the County Councils. It represents a state- 
ly procession, before which all evil things 
are moving away and passing out of sight. 
A lofty car is advancing, bearing the figure 
of a woman who heralds the new era, while 
all around her are other women carrying 
aloft good gifts of pure water, light, air, 
ozone, and open spaces for parks and play- 








grounds. With these enlightened forms 
of benevolence, the work for the poor, who 
are always with us, is not forgotten. The 
familiar figure of Charity leading the little 
orphaned and destitute children by the 
hand brings up the rear of the procession. 

If men and women come to serve thus on 
our County Councils, Tennyson’s proph- 
ecy, made fully forty years ago, will be 
fulfilled : 


“And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summ’'d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be. 


“Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 
calm ; 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 
May these things be!” 
The following paragraph from the Daily 
News will put you still further in posses- 


the County Councils: 


**Miss Jane Cobden has issued her address 
as a candidate for the Bow and Bromley 
Division of the ‘l'oWer Hamlets in the com- 
ing election for the County Council of 
London. It has already been announced 
that the Liberal and Radical Association of 
the division has unanimously resolved to 
support Miss Cobden, who comes forward 
in fact at the invitation of that body. We 
have already expressed the hope that the 
effort which is thus being made to open 
the County Councils to women will be suo- 
cessful. Miss Cobden’s address contains 
no political matter, and there is no reason 
why Conservative ratepayers should not 
join with Liberals in her support. Women 

ave done excellent service on the school 
board; they have been immensely useful 
on boards of guardians; and there is an 
equally large opportunity for their influ- 
ence in the work of the County Councils. 


Miss Cobden particularly emphasizes ques- | 


tions ae the Sones of the poor as 
first among those in which women ought 
not only to have a vote but a voice. She 
pledges herself to use both vote and voice 


| in ‘the furtherance of proposals that 


would secure purer and more cheerful con- 
ditions of home life than are now possible 


| for the vast majority of the laboring class- 


es in our great city.’ This is the keynote 


| of Miss Cobden’s address, though she in- 


cludes the equalization of the rates, the 
popular control of the great London char- 
ities, the placing of the police under local 
control, and the completion of the Black- 
wall tunnel among the matters to which 
the County Council must attend. But in 
placing the homes of the people first among 


the objects of her concern, Miss Cobden 


instinctively marks out the sphere of wom- 


en’s work on the new governing body of | 


London.” 


Mrs. Ross, the late Lady Duff Gordon’s | 
daughter, has just brought out two inter- | 


esting volumes on her foremoihers. The 
title is 

‘Three Generations of Englishwomen; Me- 
moirs and Correspondence of Mrs. John Taylor, 
Mrs. Sarah Austin and Lady Duff Gordon,” by 
Janet Ross. 2 vols. John Murray, London. 
1888. 

The mystic circle called ‘‘Woman’s 
Sphere” has enlarged considerably since 
Sarah Austin, following in the steps of her 
mother, in more varied scenes sustained 
her part with the leading men of the day 
in the great drama of life, and, with gifts 
and graces all her own, wielded her powers 
with marked ability and beneficent effect. 

REBECCA MOORE. 
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IN THIS CENTENNIAL YEAR. 


There are two significant facts in this 
centennial year of the government which 
no sagacity of the fathers could have 
foreseen, and which, indeed, no politi- 
cal view of a century ago seriously en- 
tertained in the forecast of American de- 
velopment. ‘The first is that women have 
the privilege of voting on school questions 
in fourteen States and four Territories, 
that in one State (Kansas) they can vote 
at municipal elections, and in one Terri- 


tory (Wyoming) they enjoy complete po- | 


litical equality with men. The second fact 
is like unto it, for it is that at the late mu- 
nicipal election, in the very shadow of 


Faneuil Hall, where the pivotal doctrine | 
| had probably saved five thousand women | 


That was a palpable | 


of the Revolution was proclaimed, and of 
Bunker Hill, where it was defended in 
arms, nearly one-third of the total vote for 
the school board was cast by women. 

The spectacle of women in public life, 
of course, was not unknown in the mother 
country, where the traditions of Elizabeth 
are still part of the glory of England, and 
the reign of Anne is still described as the 
Augustan age. The Countess of Richmond, 
mother of Henry VII., was a justice of the 
peace. 
hereditary sheriff of Westmoreland. Henry 
VIII. made Lady Ann Berkeley a commis- 
sioner of inquiry under the great seal, and 
there were old English writers who held 
that women might hold almost any of the 
great offices of England. In New Jersey, 
under the constitution of 1776, ‘‘all per- 
sons professing a belief in the faith of any 
Protestant sect, demeaning themselves 
peaceably, were capable of being elected 
to office and enjoying equal privileges and 
immunities with others.” It recognized 
the voting of women by specifically speak- 
ing of “his or her ballot.” But in 1807 
they were deprived of the right. In Can- 
ada, nearly fifty years ago, they were 
sternly forbidden to vote. But a very few 
years later, for a sectarian purpose, they 
were allowed to vote at school meetings. 





The Countess of Pembroke was | 





In all such instances, however, there is 
no evidence of a serious purpose to enfran- 
chise women as a constituent part of the 
voting force of the community, and al- 
though in New Jersey a constitution adopt- 
ed in the year of the Declaration felt com- 
pelled to face the logic of the situation, 
and enfranchise aJ] Protestant inhabitants 
upon equal conditions, a few years later 
the incongruity of the grant with public 
sentiment and with the general theory of 
the State led to its revocation. For about 
forty years the agitation for the adoption 


| in every State of the New Jersey suffrage 
| provisions of 1776 has been steadily prose- 
| cuted, and the question may be truly said 
| to have passed the stage of mere ridicule. 


Meanwhile the changes of the laws of 


| property in the case of women have marked 
sion of the claims of women to work on | 


the gradual disappearance of the old theory 
that men and women are one—namely, 
men; and the admission of women to a 
vote upon school questions is really the 
overthrow of the last barrier. 

If, as lately in Boston, a woman may 
properly and peacefully, without insult or 
abatement of her modest womanly dignity, 
and without the least harm to her “sphere,” 
go to the polls and drop a ballot for a 


| member of a school committee in one box, 


it is only Harlequin who argues that she 


| cannot with the same propriety drop a bal- 


lot in the next box for Mayor. In Ver- 
mont, indeed, the lords of creation are to 
be brought to book in an unexpected way. 
A petition is in circulation humbly asking 
the legislative sons of Revolutionary sires 
that the property of citizens who are de- 
prived of representation shall not be sub- 
ject to taxation. Those sons will not re- 
tort that women are already virtually rep- 
resented, because they know that there is 
no such thing in our polity as virtual rep- 
resentation. A widow who pays taxes 
upon a property of a million dollars is not 
virtually represented by the man whom 
she pays to drive her carriage. 

Yet argument, however admirable, and 
logic, however conclusive, do not avail 
with the English-speaking race like actual 
experiment. Its wisdom in declining to 
mould its political policy by consistent and 
excellent theories, its custom of repairing 
the old house instead of razing it and re- 
building from the foundation, are con- 
stantly justified by experience. Our own 
experience, also, as a people of that race, 
amply confirms this disposition. A hun- 
dred years ago, when our constitutional 
epoch was beginning, and the new scheme 


was the topic of universal discus-ion, the | 


inaccuracies and illusions of political fore- 
cast were signally illustrated. ‘The course 
and consequences of the new government 
which were predicted were precisely those 
which have not occurred. Imperfections 
in the constitutional system have been re- 
vealed, but they are not those that were 
anticipated, and the least satisfactory parts 
of the plan are those which were most 
warmly commended. 
out in the Federalist all the objections that 
were offered to the constitution when it 
was submitted to the States, and they were 
aimed at almost every provision except the 
one which failed altogether in practice— 
the method of electing the president. All 
the shrewd prescience failed to discover its 
impracticability or to touch the unsound 
spots. 

Such facts are the justification of the un- 
willingness of the English-speaking race 
to trust in political exploration to any 
light but that of experience. The argu- 
ment for granting representation to wom- 


en when it was decided to tax them was | 


irrefuiable. The counter allegations were 
mere spectres of sentimentality. But, 
nevertheless, the grant was resisted as a 


which were passed in New York in 1860 


from starvation. 
benefit. But he would not agree that, asa 
logical consequence, the women should be 
enfranchised. 
altogether, upon which shone no light of 
experiment. This has been the feeling 
about the general suffrage. But the dem- 
onstration at the Boston election of the 
perfect simplicity and feasibility of the 
equal mingling of men and women at the 
polls, not only without confusion or disa- 
greeableness, but with entire propriety, 
and without the least settling of the foun- 
dations of society, which has been the 
gloomy apprehension of many worthy 
prophets who happen to have been peer- 
ing into a dark closet instead of the outer 
air—has done more, probably, to hasten 
generally the practical re-enactment of the 
New Jersey constitution of 1776, enfran- 
chising all persons upon certain conditions, 
excepting the religious condition, than the 
eloquence of many conventions and the 
logic of unanswerable treatises. 

This centenary of the constitution will 
be marked by three notable events: an ex- 
tension of the suffrage already accom- 
plished beyond the prevision and confi- 
dence of the older century ; the opening to 
women of the ancient schools of learning, 


Mr, Madison points | 


‘That was another question | 





not quite upon equal terms with men, but 
upon certain conditions whose perform- 
ance will wisely depend upon experience ; 
and the appearance of Mr. Bryce’s “The 
American Commonwealth,” a comprehen- 
sive and philosophical survey of the politi- 
cal development of the country during the 
century of its constitutional existence, 
The first two must be counted among the 
most interesting signs of the opening cen- 
tury, and the last, like De Tocqueville’s 
‘Democracy in America,” as one of the 
great treatises which the progress of the 
American Republic is certain to evoke 
from the most competent political students 
and observers.—George William Curtis, in 
Harper’s Magazine. 








RHEUMATISM 


Is undoubtedly caused by lactic acid in the blood. 
This acid attacks the fibrous tissues, and causes 
the pains and aches in the back, shoulders, knees, 
ankles, hips, and wrists. Thousands of people 
have found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla a —— cure 
for rheumatism. This medicine, by its purifying 
action, neutralizes the acidity of the blood, and 
also builds up and strengthens the whole body. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Feb. 
11, 3.30 P. M., Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods will speak 
on the ‘‘Moravian Customs in America.” 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street.—Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak at 
the Sunday meeting for women at3 P.M. Subject: 
‘*The Divine Omnipotence.” 














A Competent Seamstress will work at one’s 
residence by the day or week at regular seamstress 
work and repairing. A specialty in cutting and 
finishing children’s dresses and underclothing. Best 
of references given. Address Mrs. VOGL, Woman's 
Journal Office. 





A young lady having had three years’ experience 
as stenographer and type-writer in one of the largest 
importing houses in Boston, desires a position. 

I. J. 8., 13 Cottage St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





Beautiful Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Appl at the rooms. 











MT, CARROLL SEMINARY (t:,Carrou. 1, 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 





ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS?’ improved 

tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 


MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 8 West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
| at their residence if desired. Call, or address 

| MRS. M. J ; 

| 








4 West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 





VASSAR COLLECE; 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

| FOR WOMEN, with nocmenete College Course, School 
of Painting and Music, Astronomical Observatory 
taborater? of Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets ot 
| Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Libr of 15,000 
Volumes. Ten Professors. Twenty-three Teachers. 


Caney JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President, 
COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 14 Dartmouth 8t., 
Boston, INSTRUCTORS—D. M. BUNKER, K. K. CRAN- 
FORD, MERCY A. BAILEY. This well-established 
school opens Oct.1. Full courses in DRAWING and 
PAINTING. Special attention to LIFE STUDIES 
PORTRAITURE and Illustrating. Begin at any ime. 
For circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 
(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate all Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 

















(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


rash experiment. Mr. Greeley said that the 
laws affecting the property of women | 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 
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